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Outlook 


As  in  the  1970/71  marketing  year, 
the  current  one  promises  another 
razor-edge  balance  in  supply  and  de- 
mand for  soybeans.  The  carryover  on 
September  1  and  the  start  of  the  new 
season  was  98  million  bushels.  Stocks 
next  Septembe.  will  again  be  at  low 
operating  levels. 

The  19'i'1  soybean  crop  is  estimated 
at  a  record  1.2  billion  bushels,  up 
from  1.1  billion  a  year  earlier.  All  of 
the  new  crop  beans  are  likely  to  be 
used  in  1971/72,  notwithstanding  a 
probable  slackening  in  domestic  crush- 
ings  and  exports. 

Crushings  are  projected  slightly  be- 
low last  season's  760  million  bushels. 
Processors  face  excess  capacity  this 
year,  and  processing  margins  may  be 
less  favorable  than  in  the  past  2  mar- 
keting seasons. 

Owing  to  reduced  supplies  for  ex- 
port plus  higher  U.S.  prices,  exports 
this  marketing  year  are  expected  to 
trail  the  record  433  million  bushels 
shipped  in  1970/71.  The  export  outlook 
for  the  U.S.  is  further  clouded  by  the 
prospect  of  larger  world  supplies  of 
competing  oilseeds,  fats,  oils,  and  pro- 
tein meals. 

Prices  to  farmers  may  average 
around  $3  per  bushel  in  the  current 
season — compared  with  $2.85  received 
in  1970/71 — sharply  above  the  loan 
rate  of  $2.25.  A  price  of  $3  would  be 
the  highest  annual  average  in  21  years. 

Will  soybean  growers,  encouraged 
by  these  prices,  plant  more  acreage  to 
beans  next  spring  than  in  '71?  The 

answer  hinges  in  part  on  what  happens 
to  prices  for  feed  grains,  especially 
corn.  As  of  mid-October,  the  soybean/ 
corn  price  ratio  was  running  three-to- 
one  in  soybeans'  favor. 

Moreover,  in  1972  individual  pro- 
ducers will  be  permitted  to  plant  any 
combination  (or  all)  of  their  acreage — 
after  allowing  for  set-aside — to  wheat, 
feed  grains,  or  soybeans  without  losing 
their  planting  history  for  the  respective 
crops  or  program  benefits. 

"However,  an  increase  in  soybean 
plantings  may  be  difficult  to  achieve 
because  the  total  acreage  available  for 
planting  to  crops  will  be  reduced 
through  increased  land  set-aside,"  said 
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ERS  in  its  September  issue  of  the  Fats 
and  Oils  Situation.  Total  set-aside  in 
'72  may  be  raised  substantially  from 
the  34  million  acres  removed  in  '71. 
Some  of  the  bigger  set-aside  will  re- 
flect barley's  inclusion  in  the  1972  feed 
grain  program.  Other  crops  will  have 
larger  set-aside  as  well. 

Look  for  a  strengthening  in  hog 
prices  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  '72 
as  slaughter  supplies  dwindle.  Prices  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  are  expected 
to  be  well  above  the  year  earlier  aver- 
age of  $17.50  per  cwt.  but  less  than  the 
$25.50  of  January-June  1970. 

On  September  1,  Corn  Belt  farms 
had  8  percent  fewer  hogs  in  weight 
groups  that  typically  supply  the  bulk 
of  winter  marketings.  The  Belt's  Sep- 
tember-November farrowings — for  pig 
marketings  in  the  spring — were  down 
an  indicated  11  percent.  However, 
producers  in  other  areas  may  not  be 
cutting  back  as  much,  and  the  number 
of  pigs  saved  per  litter  is  likely  to  be 
up  this  fall.  Also,  part  of  the  drop  in 
hog  marketings  will  be  offset  by 
heavier  market  weights. 

Cigarette  use  per  person  appears  to 
be  holding  its  own  after  4  years  of  de- 
cline. This  year's  use  per  person  (18 
years  and  up)  is  estimated  about  the 
same  as  in  1970,  when  it  reached 
3,985  (199  packs).  Despite  steeper  re- 
tail prices,  more  people  are  of  smok- 
ing age  and  consumer  spending  con- 
tinues at  high  levels.  The  outlook  for 
'72  is  for  per  person  use  to  stay  un- 
changed. 

Cigar  consumption  this  year  will 
hover  near  the  1970  figure  of  8.1  bil- 
lion, and  should  hold  at  that  level  in 
1972.  Use  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  in  '71 
will  average  around  123  (per  male  18 
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years  and  up),  off  2  percent  from  1970. 

This  year's  output  of  tobacco  for 
pipes  and  roll-your-own  cigarettes  will 
be  about  the  same  as  the  67  million 
pounds  of  1970,  with  little  change  in 
view  for  '72. 

The  1971  rice  crop,  by  the  Septem- 
ber 1  estimate,  was  up  only  1  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  to  83.8  million  cwt. 
(rough  basis).  The  August  1  carryover, 
however,  increased  to  18.6  million  cwt. 
This  brings  the  total  supply  for  1971/72 
— including  estimated  imports  of  1 
million  cwt. — to  103.4  million  cwt., 
and  the  third  largest  on  record. 

Stocks  at  the  end  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year  might  be  a  shade  smaller 
than  in  August  1971  if — as  expected — 
domestic  rice  consumption  continues 
to  trend  up  and  the  export  picture 
improves.  ERS  projects  food  use  at  25.7 
million  cwt.,  up  from  24.8  million  in 
1970/71. 

Farm  prices  are  seen  averaging 
somewhat  above  the  $5.09/cwt.  of  last 
season.  But  the  spread  between  farm 
prices  and  the  loan  rate  ($5.07  for  the 
1971  crop)  may  narrow  because  of 
large  rice  supplies  here  and  abroad. 

Heavier  broilers,  and  more  of  them, 
point  to  a  pickup  in  broiler  meat  out- 
put by  year's  end.  Chick  replacements 
— in  22  important  States — for  market- 
ing in  October-November  rose  5  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  of  1970.  Egg 
settings  in  late  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember were  also  up  about  5  percent. 
Based  on  marketing  weights  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  expected  weights 
the  rest  of  the  year,  average  weight  in 
1971  may  be  up  slightly  from  last  year's 
3.6  pounds. 

Broiler  prices  will  probably  decline 
seasonally  during  the  rest  of  '71, 
though  fourth  quarter  quotations  at 
wholesale  might  average  moderately 
higher  than  the  25-cents  per  pound 
received  at  nine  major  cities  in 
October-December  '70. 

The  1971  turkey  crop  is  placed  at 
nearly  118  million  birds — about  2  mil- 
lion more  than  a  year  earlier  but  8 
million  under  the  record  crop  of  1967.j 
Most  of  the  increase  will  be  in  heav^ 
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breeds.  They'll  number  some  105.5 
million  compared  with  103.5  million  in 
1970. 

Egg  production  by  the  close  of  71 
may  be  only  slightly  above  last  year's 
195  million  cases.  Higher  rate  of  lay 
will  be  partly  cancelled  out  by  a 
smaller  laying  flock.  The  flock  on  Sep- 
tember 1  was  estimated  at  317  million 
birds — down  about  2  million  from  a 
year  earlier. 

The  1972  National  Agricultural  Out- 
look Conference  has  been  set  for 
February  22  through  25. 

Place:  Jefferson  Auditorium,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Central  theme:  "U.S.  Farmers  and 
World  Trade,"  including  sessions  on 
the  European  Community's  plans  for 
expansion,  changes  in  monetary  rela- 
tionships, trade  with  Communist 
China,  agricultural  production  in  the 
developing  countries  and  implications 
for  the  U.S. 

Also  on  the  agenda:  The  look-ahead 
for  U.S.  agriculture,  and  trends  in  the 
general  economy. 

Sponsors:  USDA's  Economic  Re- 
search Service  and  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Foreign  spotlight:  States'  shares  of 
U.S.  farm  exports.  Illinois  was  again  the 
front-runner  in  fiscal  1971.  Its  exports 
of  agricultural  products  came  to  $655 
million  out  of  the  all-State  tally  of  $7.8 
billion.  Illinois  led  in  exports  of  soy- 
beans, soybean  meal  and  oil,  and  feed 
grains,  and  was  also  an  important  ex- 
porter of  wheat  and  livestock  products. 

Iowa,  with  farm  exports  of  $592  mil- 
lion, replaced  California  in  the  No.  2 
spot.  Third-place  California  had  ex- 
ports of  $555  million,  followed  closely 
by  Texas  ($554  million). 

Of  the  $1.1-billion  increase  in  our 
agricultural  exports  last  year,  two-fifths 
was  contributed  by  Texas,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Kansas,  and  Mississippi.  Texas, 
with  a  gain  of  $132  million  (31  per- 
cent), recorded  the  largest  increase. 

All  States  combined,  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports in  1970/71  were  equivalent  to 
16  percent  of  total  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  in  1970. 
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Big  farming  corporations  are 
right  at  home  in  Hawaii. 

Corporations  operate,  more  than  a 
third  of  Hawaiian  farmland — and 
take  in  around  four-fifths  of  the 
State's  farm  receipts. 

Corporations  produce  about  95 
percent  of  the  two  major  crops — su- 
garcane and  pineapple — and  about  50 
percent  of  the  third  leading  agricul- 
tural product,  beef  cattle. 

Hawaii's  agriculture-based  corpo- 
rations havei  branched  out  exten- 
sively into  other  activities,  such  as 
land  development,  shipping,  and 
tourism.  One  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  agriculture,  for  instance, 
now  receives  less  than  20  percent  of 
its  income  from  agriculture. 

On  the  average,  corporations  ac- 
count for  about  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  farms,  about  7  percent  of 
its  farmland,  and  8  percent  of  sales 
from  farms. 

But  in  Hawaii,  60  corporations 
control  3  percent  of  the  farms  and  36 
percent  of  the  farmland.  This  com- 
pares with  California  where  corpora- 
tions operate  about  4  percent  of  the 
State's  farms  and  19  percent  of  its 
farmland;  and  with  Florida  where 
corporations  operate  about  9  percent 
of  the  farms  and  31  percent  of  the 
land  in  farms.  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia account  for  a  third  of  all  the 
farming  corporations  in  the  U.S. 

The  stage  was  set  in  the  last  cen- 
tury for  Hawaiian  agriculture  to  de- 
velop differently  from  that  of  main- 
land United  States. 

In  the  United  States,  farmland 
was  neither  scarce  nor  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. And,  in  such  national  policies 
as  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  the 
country  encouraged  broad  distribu- 
tion of  land  among  people. 

But  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
which  became  a  U.S.  Territory  in 
1900,  ownership  was  never  widely 
dispersed.  Early  in  the  1800's,  the 
land  all  "belonged"  to  the  king,  and 
the  people  farmed  it  under  the  su- 
pervision of  chiefs.  When  the  king 
divided  the  land  in  the  1840's  and 
1850's,  he  retained  nearly  1  million 
acres,  gave  1.5  million  acres  to  the 
Hawaiian   government,    1.6  million 
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acres  to  the  chiefs,  and  28,600  acres 
of  the  most  valuable  land  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  natives,  however,  were  slow  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  land  ti- 
tles, and  much  of  the  total  acreage 
soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  outsi- 
ders through  sales,  leases,  or  mar- 
riages. 

Efforts  to  establish  family  farms 
were  made  in  Hawaii,  but  in  compar- 
ison to  the  mainland,  these  were  lim- 
ited in  scope  and  results. 

Just  prior  to  the  land  division,  the 
first  permanent  sugar  plantation — 
forerunner  of  the  present  system  of 
corporate  agriculture — began  in 
1835. 

Until  then,  few  foreigners  were  in 
agriculture.  They  were  lured  to  it  by 
the  expanding  export  market  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  by 
changes  in  the  landholding  system. 

The  foreigners  tried  a  number  of 
crops  on  Hawaii's  mineral-rich  vol- 
canic soil,  but  sugarcane  was  to 
emerge  as  the  industry.  It  struggled 
through  market  uncertainty,  low 
prices,  labor  scarcity,  and  drought, 
but  by  the  late  1850's  the  pattern  of 
large  plantations  was  clear. 

Sugarcane  is  essentially  a  planta- 
tion crop,  conducive  to  advantages  of 
scale  and  corporate  management,  and 
by  the  late  1850's,  the  surviving 
plantations  were  primarily  those 
combining  the  growing  and  process- 
ing of  sugarcane  into  one  enterprise. 
They  proved  more  successful  than  a 
system  of  central  mills  to  which  su- 
garcane is  brought  by  individual 
small  farmers. 

During  the  Civil  War,  high  prices 
paid  for  sugar  by  the  U.S.  caused 
the  industry  to  flourish,  and  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  sugar  was  firmly 
set  as  Hawaii's  major  industry. 

Most  of  today's  "Big  Five"  major 
corporations  in  Hawaii  trace  their 
history  back  to  agriculture,  and  most 
to  the  early  days  of  the  sugarcane 
industry. 

Through  the  years,  sugarcane  has 
remained  the  biggest  crop  for  the  Is- 
lands, accounting  for  about  half  of 
all  farm  receipts  in  1970. 

However,  the  major  companies  are 
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Bountiful  Breezes 

The  trade  winds  that  prevail 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  mountain  climbing, 
and  they  lighten  their  load  as 
they  go  up. 

So  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
islands,  rainfall  may  exceed  400 
inches  a  year,  as  it  does  on  Kauai, 
and  in  some  leeward  areas,  dip  to 
10  inches,  as  it  does  on  the  Big 
Island,  Hawaii. 

However,  the  absorbent  vol- 
canic mountains  are  themselves 
a  reservoir  for  rain  water  and 
are  tapped  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Flumes  and  canals  guide 
the  water  down  to  crops,  espe- 
cially sugarcane,  the  Islands' 
greatest  user  of  water.  Sugarcane 
requires  about  a  ton  of  water  to 
produce  a  pound  of  sugar. 


diversifying  and  seeking  new  crops. 
Of  the  six  companies  that  control  90 
percent  of  the  sugarcane  acreage, 
five  had  other  enterprises  in  1967, 
according  to  an  ERS  study.  These 
companies  owned  cattle  ranches; 
pineapple  and  macadamia  nut  planta- 
tions; truck  and  ocean  shipping 
lines ;  farm  supply  outlets ;  fertilizer, 
chemical,  and  farm  machinery 
plants ;  land  development  offices. 

In  the  pineapple  industry,  also 
conducive  to  plantation  management, 
three  corporations  produced  about  95 
percent  of  the  pineapples  in  1967. 
The  companies  were  also  processors 


Sugarcane  10 

Pineapples  3 

Other  fruits  and  nuts  5 

Flowers  and  vegetables  7 

Beef  cattle  21 

Dairy  6 

Poultry  '  5 

Hogs,  cattle  feeding  '  3 

Total  60 


1  Less  than  500  acres. 


and  canners  and  marketed  nationally 
known  brands. 

Workers  in  these  two  industries — 
sugarcane  and  pineapple — are  highly 
unionized  and  among  the  highest 
paid  farm  workers  in  the  world. 
Cash  wages  and  fringe  benefits  for 
sugar  workers  averaged  about  $30 
per  day  in  1969,  nearly  double  the 
rate  in  California. 

Only  a  few  corporations  produce 
flowers,  vegetables,  milk,  pork,  poul- 
try, and  eggs.  These  are  much 
smaller  in  size  than  the  sugarcane 
and  pineapple  plantations  or  the  cat- 
tle ranches,  and  are  usually  owned 
and  controlled  by  families. 

The  State's  major  farming  corpo- 
rations tend  to  be  much  larger  than 
those  on  the  mainland,  and  far  less 
likely  to  be  controlled  by  an  individ- 
ual or  a  family. 

Thirty-eight  of  Hawaii's  corporate 
operating  units  each  sold  more  than 
$500,000  worth  of  farm  products  in 
1967,  and  only  11  had  sales  of  less 
than  $40,000. 

On  the  mainland  U.S.,  only  about  1 
in  10  farming  corporations  had  farm 
product  sales  of  $500,000  or  more  in 
1967.  Nearly  1  in  5,  though,  had 
sales  of  less  than  $20,000. 

Individuals  or  families  control 
only  about  20  percent  of  Hawaii's 
farming  corporations,  whereas  on 
the  mainland,  individuals  or  families 
control  about  80  percent  of  the  farm- 
ing corporations.  {1) 
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CORPORATIONS  IN  HAWAII'S  AGRICULTURE 
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Limited  Partnerships  May 
Expand  Feedlot  Holdings 

We've  seen  a  huge  expansion  in 
the  number  of  large-size  feedlots 
since  the  mid-1960's.  Those  with  ca- 
pacities of  upwards  of  16,000  head 
more  than  tripled  in  number.  In  1970 
there  were  146  such  feedlot  "plants" 
or  "sites,"  according  to  the  official 
count. 

Just  how  many  firms  owned  those 
feedlots  has  not  been  reported,  but 
the  evidence  suggests  the  number 
was  much  lower  than  146.  Some 
firms  are  "multiple-lot"  firms.  They 
have  plants  scattered  in  several 
States.  A  single  firm  might  have  a 
combined  plant  capacity  of  200,000 
head  or  more. 

There's  been  a  recent  development 
in  the  feeding  business  that  may 
portend  even  more  concentration  of 
marketings.  The  development  comes 
under  the  heading  of  a  financial  de- 
vice for  raising  equity  capital.  Wall 
Street  calls  it  the  limited  partner- 
ship interest. 

Limited  partnerships  have  been 
used  for  years  to  finance  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  but  to  the  cattle  feeding 
industry,  they  represent  a  new  way 
for  attracting  equity  capital. 

Here's  the  way  a  limited  partner- 
ship gets  off  the  ground — 

First,  a  feeding  firm  creates  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  and  designates  it 
as  the  general  partner.  The  general 
partner  has  some  degree  of  financial 
backing,  at  least  for  borrowing  pur- 
poses, from  its  parent  company. 

The  general  partner  then  offers  to 
investors  limited  partnership  inter- 
ests at  a  specified  price  per  unit  of 
security.  The  general  partner  has 
complete  control  over  use  of  funds 
raised  to  carry  out  a  cattle  feeding 
program.  These  partnership  inter- 
ests are  "limited"  in  the  sense  of 
carrying  limited  liability  and  also 
regarding  management  decisions. 

Earnings  and  losses  are  passed  to 
the  limited  partners.  From  an  in- 
come tax  standpoint,  the  arrange- 
ment offers  the  limited  partners  an 
opportunity  for  tax  deferral  to  low- 
er-tax bracket  years,  made  possible 


in  part  by  prepaying  feed  expenses. 

Offerings  of  limited  partnership 
interests  are  securities  that  must  be 
registered  and  cleared  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 
Since  April  1970,  at  least  seven  firms 
have  applied  for  offerings  with  SEC. 
Another  two  firms  filed  to  offer 
agency  services  for  investors. 

As  yet,  not  all  of  the  nine  firms 
have  received  SEC  clearance.  And 
it's  possible  the  firms  will  not  be  able 
to  sell  all  their  securities,  if  and 
when  they  get  the  go-ahead.  That 
will  depend  on  the  reception  this  new 
type  of  security  gets  from  investors. 

Conceivably,  the  nine  offerings  to- 
gether could  raise  about  $88  million 
of  equity  capita*  from  about  14,000 
investors.  This  equity  could  support 
an  additional  $265  million  of  credit, 
for  a  total  fund  of  $353  million. 
However,  this  level  of  funding  is  not 
likely  to  be  realized. 

At  an  average  cost  of  $275  per 
head  (cost  of  feeder  cattle  plus  feed 
and  milling)  these  nine  firms  could 
finance  the  purchase  of  nearly  1.3 
million  head  of  cattle,  or  a  yearly 
volume  of  possibly  2  million  head. 
That  would  account  for  as  much  as  8 
percent  of  the  total  nationwide  mar- 
ketings of  fed  cattle  in  1970. 

The  multiple-lot  firm,  ERS  re- 
ports, is  an  example  of  horizontal  in- 
tegration. It  has  largely  escaped  no- 
tice because  of  the  high  interest  in 
vertical  integration,  the  most  com- 
mon form  being  the  combination  of  a 
feed  manufacturing  enterprise  with 
a  commercial  feedlot  operation.  (2) 

Denim,  Corduroy  Weave 
Gains  for  Cotton  Use 

During  1970/71,  mill  use  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  gained — though  mod- 
estly— for  the  first  time  since  1965. 
At  season's  end  on  July  31,  U.S. 
mills  had  consumed  8.1  million  bales 
of  cotton — up  from  around  8  million 
the  previous  season. 

Cotton  milling  accelerated  despite 
the  continuing  cutbacks  in  military 
demand.  Shipments  to  U.S.  military 
forces  last  season  shrank  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  75,000  raw  bales.  A 


strong  demand  for  other  end  uses — 
particularly  denim  and  corduroy — 
kept  the  mills  humming  and  more 
than  offset  the  drop  for  the  military. 

Denim  production  during  1970/71 
jumped  about  a  half.  Corduroy  out- 
put rose  one-third.  Together,  the  two  | 
fabrics  absorbed  an  estimated  addi-  i 
tional  175,000  bales  of  raw  cotton. 

Reduced  cotton  textile  imports  and  \ 
moderating   competition   from  for- 
eign    and     domestically  produced 
man-made  fibers  also  contributed  to 
the  growth  in  cotton  milling.  (3) 

Dairymen's  Day  Clocked 
At  11  Minutes  Per  Cow 

Dairymen  score  near  the  top  in  the 
efficiency  ratings  for  American 
farmers. 

Milk  output  per  man-hour  has  dou- 
bled since  1960.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade, only  cotton  and  poultry  had 
greater  gains  in  efficiency  than  those 
for  dairying. 

Dairy  farmers  in  1970  spent  an 
average  of  11  minutes  a  day  to  care  • 
for  each  milk  cow  (excluding  the  • 
time  spent  in  raising  feed  and  caring 
for  herd  replacements).  Ten  years 
ago,  these  farmers  used  over  20  min- 
utes per  cow  in  direct  labor. 

Here's  how  economists  explain  the  • 
rapid  growth  in  productivity  in  the  • 
dairy  business — 

•  Capital  investment  on  represent-  ■ 
ative  dairy  farms  has  increased  I 
about  50  percent  since  the  mid- 
1960's.  Much  of  this  rise  was  due  to  ' 
increasing  land  values.  But  inputs  of  " 
capital  as  a  substitute  for  labor  have  • 
risen  substantially.  In  southeastern  \ 
Wisconsin,  investment  on  a  repre-  - 
sentative  40-cow  dairy  farm  reached  i 
some  $123,000  last  year,  and  in  cen-  • 
tral  New  York,  $84,000. 

•  Output  per  cow  swelled  by  a  ? 
third  since  1960,  due  to  improved 
breeding,  feeding,  and  management.  > 
Participation  in  herd  testing  pro-  • 
grams  spurred  production  advances. 
Around  27  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
dairy  herd  was  enrolled  in  the  Na- ; 
tional  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Pro-  ' 
gram  (DHIA)  and  other  testing  pro- 
grams at  the  start  of  1971,  compared 
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with  15  percent  a  decade  earlier. 
Cows  in  the  DHIA  programs  aver- 
aged 12,750  pounds  of  milk  in  1970 
— 36  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age of  9,388  pounds. 

•  Stepped-up  use  of  artificial  in- 
semination— which  increases  the 
availability  of  higher  quality  sires 
— has  made  a  further  contribution  to 
output  per  cow,  and  consequently,  to 
higher  labor  productivity.  Over  half 
the  dairy  cows  were  bred  artificially 
in  1969,  vs.  about  30  percent  in  1960. 

•  Less  productive  operations  have 
gone  out  of  business.  Farms  selling 
milk  or  cream  now  number  fewer 
than  400,000,  down  from  about  a 
million  in  1960.  (^) 

California's  No.  1  in 
Cash  Receipts — As  Usual 

For  the  22nd  year  in  a  row,  Cali- 
fornia in  1970  came  out  No.  1  and 
Iowa  No.  2  in  the  nationwide  break- 
down of  farm  cash  receipts. 

California's  sales  of  farm  commod- 
ities tallied  nearly  $4.5  billion,  or 
about  9  percent  of  the  50-State  total 
of  $49.2  billion. 

Iowa  had  $3.9  billion  (8  percent  of 
nationwide  receipts).  These  figures 
do  not  include  direct  government 
payments  to  farmers. 

Others  in  the  top  10  States,  in  bil- 
lions: Texas  $3.1;  Illinois  $2.7;  Ne- 
braska $2.0;  Minnesota  $2.0;  Kansas 
$1.8;  and  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and 
Indiana,  all  at  $1.6. 

The  1970  leader  in  livestock  and 
livestock  product  receipts — totaling 
$29.6  billion  for  the  50  States— was 
Iowa,  followed  by  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia. The  big  three  in  crop  receipts — 
totaling  $19.6  bilHon  for  the  U.S.— 
were  California,  Illinois,  and  Texas, 
in  that  order. 

Realized  net  income  per  farm  was 
highest  in  Arizona  ($26,803).  Ha- 
waii was  next  ($18,604),  and  Cali- 
fornia, third  ($16,321).  The  average 
in  these  three  States  is  influenced  by 
the  relative  importance  of  very  large 
farms  with  sales  above  $40,000. 

For  all  States,  net  income  per 
farm  averaged  $5,374,  compared 
with  the  record  $5,654  in  1969.  (5) 


BOSTON,  November  1931— Dr. 
Frederick  V.  Coville,  senior  bota- 
nist with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  receives  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society's 
White  Medal  of  Honor,  America's 
highest  horticultural  award. 

The  Horticultural  Society  cited 
Dr.  Coville  for  his  innovative 
work  with  blueberries.  But  he  did 
more  than  turn  an  unimposing 
wild  fruit  into  a  highly  productive 
cash  crop  that  could  be  grown  on 
former  wastelands. 

During  his  experiments  with 
blueberries,  Coville  discovered  the 
vital  importance  of  cold  weather 
in  the  growth  cycles  of  several  or- 
namental and  food  plants.  He  also 
identified  soil  acidity  as  a  major 
factor  in  determining  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  plants. 
Both  discoveries  were  considered 
major  botanical  breakthroughs. 

Born  in  Preston,  New  York  in 
1867,  Dr.  Coville  earned  his  bach- 
elor's degree  from  Cornell  Univ- 
ersity in  1887  and  joined  the  De- 
partment in  1888. 

He  received  widespread  acclaim 
5  years  later  when  he  published 
Botany  of  the  Death  Valley  Expe- 


dition, one  of  the  earliest  critical 
studies  of  desert  vegetation.  Many 
of  Coville's  colleagues  judged  this 
to  be  his  most  important  work. 

As  Chairman  of  the  National 
Geographic's  Research  Committee, 
he  was  instrumental  in  determin- 
ing the  Society's  exploration  pol- 
icy. As  adviser  to  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  he  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  founding  its  Desert  Bo- 
tanical Laboratory  in  Arizona.  Co- 
ville was  an  architect  of  the  fed- 
eral grazing  policy  and  a  prime 
mover  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Arboretum  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

His  honors  were  almost  as  ex- 
tensive as  his  interests.  He  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1921. 
But  the  most  fitting  tributes  to 
Coville  were  the  dozen  or  so  plants 
and  the  Alaskan  lake  which  were 
named  after  him. 

Dr.  Coville  died  on  January  9, 
1937.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  writing  a  sequel  to  the  classic 
Death  Valley  study  which  had 
first  brought  him  to  prominence 
44  years  earlier.  (6) 
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Change  is  the  name  of  the  game, 
and  many  of  the  new  moves  in 
marketing  are  shaping  agricul-  ! 
ture's  future.  How  farmers  can 
cope  with  the  changes  is  a  ques- 
tion that  remains  to  he  answered. 


Most  farmers  have  little  clout 
when  negotiating  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts they  sell.  The  same  applies  when 
they  buy  nonfarm  items  needed  for 
farming.  Hence  an  important  factor 
in  the  economic  standing  of  farmers 
is  the  performance  of  industries 
serving  them. 

Since  1960,  the  prices  paid  by 
farmers  increased  about  36  percent. 
Currently,  production  expenses  are 
running  about  $41  billion  a  year. 
They  account  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  farmers'  gross  farm  in- 
come, which  in  1970  was  $57  billion. 

To  realize  this  income,  farmers  re- 
lied on  marketing  firms.  Last  year 
these  firms  received  about  two  times 
the  compensation  that  farmers  got. 

Food  marketing,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  industries,  employs  the 
equivalent  of  over  5.3  million  full- 
time  workers.  Some  600,000  estab- 
lishments are  involved  in  getting 
farm  foods  from  the  farm  gate  to 
the  grocery  counter.  The  combined 
costs  of  food  marketing  operations 
came  to  $68.5  billion  last  year,  55 
percent  more  than  in  1960.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  the 
marketing  bill  was  due  to  larger  vol- 
ume of  products  marketed,  and  the 
rest  to  steeper  prices  for  labor  and 
materials  plus  more  marketing  serv- 
ices provided  the  customers. 

Certain  new  moves  in  the  market- 
ing game  have  important  implica- 
tions for  the  future  organization  and 
economic  status  of  agriculture.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  farmers  will 
cope  with  these  changes. 

\/  In  nearly  every  line  of  busi- 
ness, firms  within  the  marketing  in- 
dustry are  becoming  fewer  in  number 
and  larger  in  size,  partly  because 
of  technological  developments  and 
their  contributions  to  economies  of 
scale. 

V  Output  of  most  industries  has  . 
become    increasingly    concentrated  i 
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Strange  Bedfellows 

Nonfood  products  occupy  a  lot 
of  shelf  space  in  our  Nation's 
supermarkets. 

Last  year  a  typical  supermar- 
ket stocked  8,500  different  items, 
of  which  over  3,200  (nearly  38 
percent)  were  nonfoods. 

Almost  1,000  were  health  and 
beauty  aids — hair  spray,  sham- 
poo, etc.  Over  800  were  household 
supplies,  toothpaste,  first-aid  sup- 
plies, including  detergents,  cleans- 
ers, and  disinfectants.  More  than 
400  were  housewares.  Pet  prod- 
ucts numbered  over  200,  as  did 
paper  products  and  film  and  foil 
wrappings. 

On  the  food  side,  the  inventory 
showed  nearly  1,000  difi'erent 
kinds  and  sizes  of  canned  fruit 
products,  canned  vegetables, 
juices,  meats,  specialty  foods,  and 
fish;  250  baby  food  items;  and 
500  frozen  foods. 

There  were  nearly  400  items  in 
the  dairy  department,  including 
150  kinds  of  cheese,  60  ice  cream 
items,  and  25  fluid  milk  products. 
Other  items:  breakfast  foods, 
200;  pickles  and  olives,  200; 
sauces  and  dressings,  250;  spices 
and  extracts,  200;  spreads  and 
sirups,  200;  coffee  and  tea,  100; 
and  fresh  meat  and  fish,  300.  {8) 


among  the  largest  firms. 

V  Retailing,  wholesaling,  and 
food  manufacturing  have  become 
more  integrated — through  expan- 
sion, mergers,  and  acquisitions. 

V  Multi-industry  marketing  firms 
are  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon. For  example,  not  so  many  years 
ago  you  could  tick  off  the  names  of 
several  companies  that  were  house- 
hold words  for  apple  products.  Today, 
those  same  firms  have  their  fingers 
in  so  many  pies  it's  hard  to  charac- 
terize their  wide  ranging  operations. 
Recently,  some  firms  have  even  en- 
gaged heavily  in  farming. 

These  and  other  firms  may  have 
diversified  into  other  enterprises  be- 
cause of  (1)  a  desire  to  cut  costs  by 
spreading  merchandising  efforts  over 
j  a  wider  line  of  goods;  (2)  a  desire  to 
minimize  the  risk-taking;  or  (3)  the 
need  to  put  their  expansion  efforts 
into  other  lines  because  of  anti-trust 
legislation. 

Sweeping  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  plants  and  facilities  have  ac- 
companied these  developments. 

The  total  number  of  food  manu- 
facturing plants  has  dropped  from 
42,000  in  the  early  1950's  to  fewer 
than  27,000.  In  the  flour  milling  in- 
dustry alone,  the  number  was  halved 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's,  so  that 
now  fewer  than  540  mills  are  still  in 


business.  In  1965,  the  31  largest 
firms  had  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  milling  capacity  in  the  U.S. 

Plants  processing  poultry  have 
also  declined  in  number  and  become 
larger  in  size.  In  the  short  span  of 
1964-70,  the  number  of  federally  in- 
spected plants  fell  approximately  15 
percent.  However,  the  number  of 
large  plants — those  processing  30 
million  or  more  pounds  of  poultry  a 
year — about  doubled.  Last  year  they 
accounted  for  nearly  four-fifths  of 
total  output  of  all  federally  inspected 
plants. 

Merchant  wholesalers  have  doubled 
sales  per  establishment  since  the 
early  1950's.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments decreased  only  slightly, 
partly  because  many  have  been 
needed  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  booming  institutional  food  mar- 
ket. However,  wholesale  functions 
are  more  and  more  being  integrated 
with  retailing.  Four  out  of  five 
firms  in  the  supermarket  industry 
have  their  own  central  warehouses  or 
else  are  affiliated  with  a  retailer- 
owned  cooperative  or  a  wholesaler- 
sponsored  voluntary  chain. 

These  firms  dominate  retail  sales. 
To  illustrate,  these  days  over  three- 
fourths  of  all  grocery  store  sales  are 
rung  up  in  supermarkets  (defined  as 
having  annual  sales  of  $500,000  and 


up) .  Numerically,  they  increased 
from  over  33,000  in  1960,  to  over 
38,000  last  year.  The  number  of 
"small"  grocery  stores — those  with 
sales  of  less  than  $100,000— fell 
sharply.  In  1970  only  113,000  re- 
mained out  of  a  total  of  168,000  10 
years  earlier. 

The  surviving  firms  that  buy, 
process,  and  market  agricultural 
products  are — more  so  than  in  the 
past — making  specific  demands  on 
suppliers  for  quality,  delivery  condi- 
tions, and  prices.  In  their  operations, 
they  are  emphasizing  private  brands, 
product  differentiation,  and  new 
product  development.  New  products 
introduced  over  the  past  10  years 
now  account  for  more  than  half  of 
sales  receipts  in  grocery  stores,  not 
counting  meats  and  produce. 

In  the  realm  of  supply  procure- 
ment, big  supermarket  chains  often 
deal  directly  with  producers  to  get 
much  of  their  fruits,  vegetables,  and 


FARM-FOOD  MARKETING  BILL  AND 
CONSUMER  FOOD  EXPENDITURES 
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other  nonprocessed  food  product 
supplies. 

Looking  ahead  to  tomorrow's  mar- 
keting game,  the  new  moves  emerg- 
ing in  the  commodity  markets  in- 
clude a  wide  range  of  possibilities 
.  .  .  contract  growing  .  .  .  futures 
trading  .  ,  .  and  greater  use  of  com- 
puters to  search  out  markets  and 
analyze  them. 

As  for  agriculture,  producers  of 
some  commodities  see  room  for  im- 
provement in  marketing's  perform- 
ance. These  men  are  getting  better 
organized  for  marketing.  A  clear-cut 
example:  Six  large  regional  coopera- 
tives have  been  formed  since  1967  by 
merger  of  many  existing  local  coop- 
eratives. 

They  have  73,000  producer  mem- 
bers with  22  percent  of  the  national 
milk  supply.  Also,  there  are  eight 
large  federations  of  cooperativies 
with  126,000  members  controlling  44 
percent  of  the  milk  supply. 

This  kind  of  counter  strategy  is 
gaining  momentum  for  other  prod- 
ucts as  well.  The  move  could  even 
result  in  relocation  of  important  con- 
trol centers  for  the  food  industry 
from  the  processing-marketing  sec- 
tor to  the  producers  themselves.  (7) 

Cranberries  Burst 
Into  Holiday  Season 

Despite  a  forecasted  drop  in  na- 
tionw'de  cranberry  production, 
there'll  be  plenty  of  berries  to  go 
with  this  year's  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key. 

Preliminary  figures  place  our  '71 
cranberry  harvest  at  around  1.9  mil- 
lion barrels  (100  lbs.  each) — second 
biggest  in  history.  It's  4  percent 
smaller  than  last  year's  record  out- 
turn— by  roughly  91,000  barrels — 
but  7  percent  above  1969's  1.8  mil- 
lion barrels,  of  itself  a  new  record. 

Judging  by  the  1970/71  pack  of 
canned  cranberries,  there'll  be  no 
dearth  of  processed  items  either.  The 
pack,  a  whopping  3.9  million  cases 
(48  lbs.  each),  was  the  largest  in  10 
years. 

Massachusetts,  with  960,000  bar- 
rels, continues  to  reign  as  the  top 
pi  oducer  of  cranberries.  Its  output  is 


projected  slightly  above  last  year's 
and  27  percent  over  1969's. 

Hot  days,  followed  by  near  freez- 
ing weather,  dampened  prospects  for 
Wisconsin's  growers.  They  expect  a 
crop  of  599,000  barrels — down  15 
percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Washington's  production  is  also 
expected  to  drop  about  15  percent 
from  1970— to  135,000  barrels.  Cold 
spring  weather  delayed  blooms  in 
most  bogs  by  3  weeks. 

New  Jersey's  186,000  barrels 
would  raise  the  Garden  State's  pro- 
duction 4  percent  above  last  year's 
and  19  percent  above  1969's. 

Oregon's  harvest  will  approximate 
67,000  barrels  this  year,  up  11  per- 
cent. 

No  Johnny-come-lately's  in  the 
cranberry  business,  these  leading 
producing  States  have  been  growing 
cranberries  on  a  commercial  scale 
for  more  than  100  years. 

Even  earlier,  the  settlers  at  Mas- 
sachusetts' Plymouth  Colony, 
founded  in  1620,  wrote  that  cranber- 
ries were  growing  wild,  and  that 
local  Indians  used  them  to  make 
pemmican — a  high-energy  food  pre- 
pared from  dried  meats  and  fruits, 
(Pemmican,  incidentally,  is  used 
even  today  as  emergency  rations  for 
sportsmen  and  explorers  in  the  arctic 
regions.)  Indian  women  had  yet  an- 
other use  for  cranberries :  as  a  poul- 
tice to  draw  poisons  from  wounds. 

Henry  Hall  of  Cape  Cod  was  re- 
portedly the  first  to  commercialize 
cranberry  raising,  circa  1816.  By 
1854,  cranberries  had  attained  the 
status  of  an  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  that  year  began  keeping 
statistics  on  the  annual  crop  output 
and  its  value.  The  cranberry  indus- 
try quickly  spread  to  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  and  Oregon — all  of  which 
were  commercially  growing  the  fruit 
by  the  late  1800's. 

Production  practices,  of  course, 
have  changed  considerably  since  the 
time  of  Henry  Hall.  With  the  recent 
introduction  of  mechanical  cranberry 
pickers  in  U.S.  bogs,  it's  possible  for 
one  operator  to  harvest  3,500-6,000 
pounds  a  day.  Using  the  old  hand 
scoop  pickers,  farmers  used  to  get 


only  about  660  pounds  a  day. 

Harvested  acreage  has  been  drop- 
ping since  1961,  but  higher  yields 
have  more  than  offset  the  decline  in 
area.  Yields  per  harvested  acre  dou- 
bled during  the  past  20  years,  while 
acreage  fell  by  roughly  a  fifth  since 
1950.  {12) 

Sales  of  Eating  Places 
Outpace  Food  Stores' 

Over  the  past  10  years,  gross  sales 
at  eating  places — including  nonfood 
items — zoomed  upward  by  $12  bil- 
lion, or  about  5  percent  a  year. 

Much  of  this  growth  reflects  the 
rapid  expansion  of  franchised  fast- 
food  outlets  selling  hamburgers, 
fried  chicken,  pizzas,  roast  beef 
sandwiches,  and  so  on. 

During  the  last  decade  growth 
rates  were  most  dramatic  from 
1963-69  and  sales  in  eating  places 
outpaced  food  store  sales  in  that  pe- 
riod. Business  done  by  eating  places 
grew  twice  as  fast  as  the  growth 
rate  of  our  population;  sales  by  food 
stores  grew  only  about  50  percent 
faster. 

Between  1969  and  1970,  most  of 
the  sales  gain  for  eating  places  was 
apparently  due  to  rising  prices,  as 
opposed  to  a  higher  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  per  capita.  Rates  of  gain 
were  about  equal  to  that  of  food 
stores. 

Changes  in  legal  form  of  owner- 
ship of  firms  doing  business  in  the 
away  from  home  food  market  became 
more  apparent  in  the  late  sixties.  In- 
corporated establishments  began  to 
exert  a  bigger  impact  on  total  sales 
of  eating  places  because  of  the 
growth  in  the  fast-food  franchises. 

Many  eating  establishments  re- 
quire a  capital  investment  of 
$100,000  or  more.  This  large  invest- 
ment favors  corporations  because  of 
their  ability  to  raise  capital  while 
providing  limited  liability  to  inves- 
tors. 

Proprietorships  continue  to  lead  in 
terms  of  market  share,  but  corpora- 
tions replaced  partnerships  as  the 
second  most  important  form  of  orga- 
nization of  firms.  {10) 
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U.S.  Vegetable  Growers 
Brace  for  Mexican  Imports 

For  those  U.S.  growers  who  com- 
pete with  Mexican  produce  in  the 
American  market  for  fresh  winter 
vegetables — the  news  is  not  good.  It 
is  that  competition  will  harden  in 
years  to  come,  with  the  prospect  of 
further  increases  in  U.S.  imports 
from  Mexico. 

Last  year's  imports  of  fresh  and 
processed  vegetables  and  fruits  from 
Mexico  broke  all  records.  The  import 
value,  at  $191  million,  was  nearly 
twice  the  1967  level  and  over  four 
times  the  value  of  shipments  in  1960. 
Fresh  vegetables  accounted  for  about 
$140  million,  and  of  these,  tomatoes 
had  the  biggest  share  with  $95  mil- 
lion. 

Of  the  commodities  studied,  im- 
ports from  Mexico  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables  trended  up  during 
1967-70.  The  exception  was  canta- 
loupes. Imports  of  cucumbers,  pep- 
pers, and  eggplants  were  sharply 
higher.  Tomatoes  increased  at  a 
fairly  even  gait.  Imports  from  coun- 
tries other  than  Mexico  rose  slightly, 
but  volume  was  relatively  small. 

Mexican  producers  have  steadily 
carved  a  bigger  slice  of  the  U.S. 
market  in  recent  years.  Their  share 
of  December-May  tomato  movements 
went  from  about  30  percent  in  the 
1963/64  season  to  46  percent  in 
1968/69,  and  to  60  percent  in  the 
1969/70  season. 

Florida's  share  of  winter  tomato 
movements  declined  from  62  percent 
in  1963/64  to  47  percent  in  1968/69, 
and  to  33  percent  for  the  1969/70 
crop  when  adverse  weather  reduced 
yields.  In  the  Chicago  market,  Flor- 
ida supplied  61  percent  of  the  ship- 
ments from  the  two  areas  in  1967, 
and  Mexico,  39  percent.  By  1970 
these  shares  were  practically  re- 
versed. 

Pressures  from  tomato  imports 
are  seen  building  in  the  future  for 
the  same  reasons  they  have  in  the 
past.  Namely,  that  Mexico's  costs  of 
production  and  marketing  are  lower 
than  in  the  U.S. ;  and  Mexico's  cli- 
mnte  is  more  conducive  to  vegetable 


growing.  (Note:  These  assessments 
were  made  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
a  10-percent  surcharge  on  most 
items  imported  by  the  U.S.) 

For  vine-ripe  tomatoes  in  the 
1970/71  season,  Florida's  cost  of 
producing  and  marketing  f.o.b.  to- 
taled $2.39  per  20-lb.  equivalent,  ver- 
sus Mexico's  $2.02  f.o.b.  Nogales,  Ar- 
izona. Mexico's  advantage — 37  cents 
— compares  with  18  cents  in  1967/ 
68,  and  partially  explains  an  east- 
ward shift  in  market  penetration  of 
Mexican  tomatoes  and  a  stronger 
competitive  position  in  western  mar- 
kets. 

According  to  ERS,  this  widening 
cost  spread — combined  with  the  cli- 
matic advantage  enjoyed  by  Mexican 
producers — indicates  that  Mexico 
may  continue  to  supply  larger 
amounts  of  vine-ripe  tomatoes  to  the 
U.S.  And,  Florida's  relative  position 
may  continue  to  weaken. 

In  production  and  marketing  of 
winter  cucumbers,  Florida  has  a 
competitive  edge  when  it  comes  to 
costs.  But  cold  weather  limits  large- 
volume  production  during  the  severe 
winter  months.  ERS  concludes, 
therefore,  that  annual  cucumber  im- 
ports from  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean may  go  up. 

In  green  peppers,  Florida  has  re- 
mained in  a  strong  position  since 
1967/68.  However,  imports  are  ex- 


pected to  increase  as  adverse 
weather  periodically  reduces  Flori- 
da's production. 

In  eggplants,  Florida  and  Mexico 
have  about  the  same  production 
costs.  Costs  are  rising  faster  in  Flor- 
ida, however.  So,  Mexico  will  proba- 
bly gain  an  increasingly  bigger 
share  of  the  U.S.  market. 

Cantaloupe  shipments  from  Mex- 
ico may  grow  in  line  with  U.S.  win- 
ter demand.  Domestic  spring  output 
will  also  rise  gradually,  and  continue 
to  shut  out  Mexican  cantaloupes  dur- 
ing the  months  of  large  supplies 
from  our  Southwest. 

About  strawberries,  ERS  figures 
Mexico  will  probably  expand  its  por- 
tion for  the  early  fresh  market. 

Mexico  has  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  the  U.S.  in  agricultural 
commodities,  but  the  U.S.  continues 
to  enjoy  a  favorable  balance  in  all 
commodities.  Vegetables  have  made 
major  contributions  to  the  doubling 
of  exports  of  agricultural  products 
to  the  U.S.  by  Mexico  since  1963.  The 
U.S.  also  nearly  doubled  its  exports 
of  agricultural  products  to  Mexico 
since  1963,  but  these  were  still  only 
about  one-third  the  value  of  imported 
Mexican  goods. 

Both  countries  more  than  doubled 
their  total  trade  with  each  other  but 
the  U.S.  maintained  a  net  advantage 
of  $449  million  in  1970.  (£>) 


MEXICO 

SLICES 

INTO  U.S. 

TOMATO  MARKET* 

Area  and  Season 

1960 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1968 

1970 

1,000  cwt.  of  fresh  tomatoes 

Florida 

Winter 
Early  spring 

1,552 
2,195 

3,280 
2,294 

3,360 
2,520 

2,934 
3,125 

2,340 
2,840 

1,368 
2,178 

California 

Early  spring 

710 

525 

400 

232 

320 

434 

Texas 

Early  spring 

580 

1,026 

307 

108 

80 

195 

Total  U.S.  winter 
and  early  spring 

5,037 

7,125 

6,587 

6,399 

5,580 

4,175 

Mexican  imports 

2,518 

2,332 

2,461 

3,587 

3,874 

6,410 

Other  imports 

609 

30 

31 

19 

29 

57 

*  U.S.  data  exclude  production  not  marketed. 

November  1971 
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£k  look-ahead  to  the  year  2000  shows  that 
more  nonfarm  employment  in  rural  areas  is 
M  I  probably  the  greatest  need  for  closing  the 
development  gap  between  rural  and  urban  America. 

This  conclusion  comes  out  of  a  study  of  "alterna- 
tive futures"  for  rural  development  that  might  un- 
fold depending  on  what  happens  to  population 
growth,  rural  outmigration,  worker  productivity, 
and  nonfarm  job  opportunities  in  the  coming  years. 

For  one  phase  of  this  study,  a  rural  area  was 
defined  as  a  multi-county  region  where  population 
density  was  less  than  100  persons  per  square  mile. 
Under  this  criterion,  37  percent  of  the  population 
lived  in  rural  areas  in  1970. 

The  ERS  analysis  began  by  establishing  likely 
events  over  the  coming  decades  if  1960-70  trends  in 
population,  income,  and  employment  were  allowed 
to  continue  to  the  year  2000.  These  projections  of 
1960-70  trends  indicate  that  the  pace  of  rural  out- 
migration will  continue  to  fall  off,  mainly  because 
incomes  of  rural  workers  are  projected  to  continue 
rising  faster  than  incomes  of  urban  wage  earners. 

However,  according  to  trend  projections,  the  eco- 
nomic gap  between  rural  and  urban  American  will 
not  close  on  its  own  accord  by  the  year  2000. 

After  developing  a  set  of  future  conditions  based 
on  1960-70  trends,  ERS  analysts  were  ready  to  test 
the  impacts  on  the  rural  and  urban  sectors  of  al- 
ternative developments  in  population  growth,  rural 
outmigration,  worker  productivity,  and  nonfarm 
job  opportunities. 

Though  in  reality,  economies  are  affected  by  a 
mix  of  the  above  factors,  ERS  researchers  exam- 
ined them  individually  to  determine  which  would 
have  the  greatest  impact  toward  achieving  an  eco- 
nomic balance  between  rural  and  urban  America. 

Each  of  the  alternative  developments  was  simu- 
lated to  the  year  2000  for  comparison  with  1960-70 
trends.  The  1960-70  trends  were  more  important 
for  comparing  deviations  due  to  alternative  simu- 
lated developments  than  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

Controlled  population  growth.  To  test  this  alter- 
native, a  simulation  was  run  in  which  the  natural 
population  growth  rate  in  rural  areas  was  reduced 
to  1  percent  a  year. 

Unemployment  fell,  and  rural  per  capita  incomes 
in  the  year  2000  edged  up  $307  over  current  trend 
projections.  The  gains,  however,  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  reduction  in  total  business  activity. 

Conversely,  a  population  growth  rate  set  slightly 
above  the  projected  trend  generated  greater  busi- 
ness activity,  but  produced  higher  unemployment 
and  lower  per  capita  incomes. 


Limited  rural  outmigration.  This  alternative 
would  ease  population  pressures  in  urban-oriented 
multi-county  areas,  while  providing  rural  America 
with  a  larger  work  force. 

A  simulation  with  net  outmigration  set  at  zero 
resulted  in  about  8.5  million  more  people  living  in 
rural  areas  in  2000  than  would  be  expected  by  pro- 
jected trends.  However,  fewer  than  a  tenth  of  these 
people  would  find  employment  unless  the  rural  labor 
market  were  simultaneously  expanded.  Without 
other  programs,  per  capita  incomes  would  fall  with 
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A  look  ahead  to  the  year  2000  shows  that 
more  nonfarm  employment  in  rural  areas  is 
X  I  probably  the  greatest  need  for  closing  the 
development  gap  between  rural  and  urban  America. 

This  conclusion  comes  out  of  a  study  of  "alterna- 
tive futures"  for  rural  development  that  might  un- 
fold depending  on  what  happens  to  population 
growth,  rural  outmigration,  worker  productivity, 
and  nonfarm  job  opportunities  in  the  coming  years. 

For  one  phase  of  this  study,  a  rural  area  was 
defined  as  a  multi-county  region  where  population 
density  was  less  than  100  persons  per  square  mile. 
Under  this  criterion,  37  percent  of  the  population 
lived  in  rural  ai'eas  in  1970. 

The  ERS  analysis  began  by  establishing  likely 
events  over  the  coming  decades  if  1960-70  trends  in 
population,  income,  and  employment  were  allowed 
to  continue  to  the  year  2000.  These  projections  of 
1960-70  trends  indicate  that  the  pace  of  rural  out- 
migration will  continue  to  fall  off,  mainly  because 
incomes  of  rural  workers  are  projected  to  continue 
rising  faster  than  incomes  of  urban  wage  earners. 

However,  according  to  trend  projections,  the  eco- 
nomic gap  between  rural  and  urban  American  will 
not  close  on  its  own  accord  by  the  year  2000. 

After  developing  a  set  of  future  conditions  based 
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ternative developments  in  population  growth,  rural 
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mix  of  the  above  factors,  ERS  researchers  exam- 
ined them  individually  to  determine  which  would 
have  the  greatest  impact  toward  achieving  an  eco- 
nomic balance  between  rural  and  urban  America. 

Each  of  the  alternative  developments  was  simu- 
lated to  the  year  2000  for  comparison  with  1960-70 
trends.  The  1960-70  trends  were  more  important 
for  comparing  deviations  due  to  alternative  simu- 
lated developments  than  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

Controlled  population  growth.  To  test  this  alter- 
native, a  simulation  was  run  in  which  the  natural 
population  growth  rate  in  rural  areas  was  reduced 
to  1  percent  a  year. 

Unemployment  fell,  and  rural  per  capita  incomes 
in  the  year  2000  edged  up  $307  over  current  trend 
projections.  The  gains,  however,  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  reduction  in  total  business  activity. 

Conversely,  a  population  growth  rate  set  slightly 
above  the  projected  trend  generated  greater  busi- 
ness activity,  but  produced  higher  unemployment 
and  lower  per  capita  incomes. 
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Limited  rural  outmigration.  This  alternative 
would  ea.se  population  pressures  in  urban-oriented 
multi-county  areas,  while  providing  rural  America 
with  a  larger  work  force. 

A  simulation  with  net  outmigration  set  at  zero 
resulted  in  about  8.5  million  more  people  living  m 
rural  areas  in  2000  than  would  be  expected  by  pro- 
jected trends.  However,  fewer  than  a  tenth  of  these 
people  would  find  employment  unless  the  rural  labor 
market  were  simultaneously  expanded.  Withou 
other  programs,  per  capita  incomes  would  fall  wit 
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*e  decline  in  the  rate  of  rural  labor  force  participa- 
tion. Meantime,  per  capita  incomes  in  urban  Amer- 
ica would  jump  well  above  trend  projections,  due 
'"less  competition  for  jobs  and  less  unemployment 
there. 

.  linker  worker  prodiiciivity.  The  annual  rate  of 
""•■'•ease  in  output  and  income  per  rural  worker  was 
S'mulated  at  3.5  percent— compared  with  the  3.0 
""'cent  observed  in  the  1960-70  period.  In  urban 
;''^a.s,  the  rate  was  held  a(  the  observed  2.5  percent, 
'"'■ee  findings  emerged  from  the  analysis:  first, 
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~^-~-e^.oymenti„ 
immediately  ^  ^^g^"  to  close 

Te  Ln  ''"^''^  *°  "^^^'^  ^^^t  in  urban  areas, 
the  gap  m  per  capita  income  between  the  two  sec- 
ors  closes  by  the  year  2000.  In  addition,  the  simu- 
lation reveals  that  rural  work  force  participation 
rates  climb,  and  business  activity  in  2000  jumps 
nearly  20  percent  above  trend  projections. 

The  last  two  alternatives— creating  nonfarm 
jobs  and  upgrading  job  productivity— seem  to  offer 
the  most  promise.  But  which  of  the  two  is  more 
effective  in  rural  development  programs? 

To  get  some  answers,  a  target  simulation  was 
run  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  each  in 
reaching  specified  employment,  income,  and  popula- 
tion targets  by  the  year  2000. 

Employment  targets  were  set  for  labor  force 
participation  rates  in  rural  America  to  equal  the 
current  trend  projection  for  the  urban  sector — 417 
workers  per  1,000  population. 

Targets  for  rural  per  capita  incomes  were  also 
geared  to  match  those  seen  for  urban  areas  in  2000. 

In  both  rural  and  urban  areas,  it  was  assumed 
that  population  would  grow  according  to  the  pro- 
jected trend. 

The  conclusion :  To  reach  the  targets  for  the  year 
2000  would  require  a  virtual  doubling  of  rural 
America's  capacity  to  absorb  idle  workers.  Little 
change  would  be  needed  from  the  1960-70  trends 
in  the  rates  of  output  per  worker. 

In  other  words,  to  raise  rural  employment  rates 
and  per  capita  income  to  the  level  of  the  cities, 
rural-oriented  multi-county  areas  defined  in  the 
study  would  have  to  somehow  develop  about  8.8 
million  more  jobs  than  are  expected  from  current 
trends. 

These  new  rural  jobs  can  be  put  into  two  cate- 
gories The  first  group  contains  jobs  that  are  likely 
to  be  created  under  1960-70  trends.  The  question  is 
whether  they  would  be  located  in  rural  or  urban 
areas  In  this  first  category,  about  3.7  million  more 
iobs  were  located  in  rural  areas  than  would  be  ex- 
ie  ed  by  projecting  the  1960-70  trends.  They  were 
ESnced  by  3.7  million  fewer  jobs  in  the  urban  sec- 

In  the  second  category  are  jobs  that  were  not  in 
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prospect  for  either  area  according  to 
projections  of  1960-70  trends.  Of  the 
8.8  million  jobs  above  trend  needed 
in  rural  areas  by  the  year  2000,  5.1 
million  are  in  this  category.  They  are 
needed  to  deal  with  rural  problems 
of  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  hidden  unemployment  in  order 
to  reach  the  goal  of  balanced  eco- 
nomic activity  between  the  two  sec- 
tors. 

Put  another  way,  177,000  more 
new  jobs  above  trend  projections 
would  be  needed  each  year  to  reach 
population,  income,  and  employment 
targets  in  the  next  30  years.  (13) 

New  Water  Systems  Thirst 
For  Extensive  Planning 

In  a  town  in  Oklahoma,  the  city 
fathers  turned  on  their  water  system 
fed  by  a  newly  built  reservoir. 

That's  when  they  discovered  the 
water  wasn't  safe  to  drink. 

Residents  became  ill.  But  the  costs 
of  treating  the  water  were  beyond 
reach  for  this  rural  hamlet  of  a  few 
thousand  people.  It  was  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  to  build  another  reser- 
voir. 

That's  one  example  of  what  the 
lack  of  advance  planning  can  cost  a 
community. 

In  Oklahoma  as  many  as  400  rural 
communities  need  better  water  facil- 
ities. They  are  either  without  a 
water  system  or  without  an  adequate 
system. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  seminar  in 
that  State,  an  ERS  economist  gave 
some  pointers  on  how  communities 
should  go  about  planning  a  new 
water  system. 

He  advised  his  audience  to  plan 
the  system  so  that  it  will  be  adequate 
for  at  least  the  time  needed  to  pay 
off  the  loan.  A  new  water  system  is  a 
large  fixed  investment,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  repayment  will  probably  be 
lengthy. 

The  adequacy  of  the  system  de- 
pends, in  part,  on  assessing  how 
much  water  will  be  needed.  To  do 
this  will  require  an  in-depth  eco- 
nomic study  in  order  to  furnish  esti- 


mates of  population  and  industrial 
growth  during  the  expected  life  of 
the  water  system. 

Currently,  residential  water  use  in 
rural  areas  is  upwards  of  50  gallons 
a  day  per  person.  A  figure  of  100 
gallons  per  day  might  be  used  in 
long-range  planning  unless  local  data 
are  available  on  per  capita  consump- 
tion. 

Types  of  industry  using  the  water 
also  should  be  considered  when  esti- 
mating the  community's  needs.  Agri- 
cultural processing,  for  instance, 
uses  about  one-third  as  much  water 
as  mining  activities. 

In  planning  a  water  supply,  three 
basic  factors  should  be  considered: 
source  of  supply,  treatment  require- 
ments, and  the  distribution  system 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  den- 
sity of  users.  Potential  sources  of 
supply  include  purchasing  water 
(treated  and  untreated)  from  an  ex- 
isting system;  wells;  rivers  or 
streams;  surface  storage;  or  some 
combination  of  these  sources. 

Water  treatment  costs,  as  the 
Oklahoma  town  found  out,  can  offset 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  least 
expensive  water  source.  Well  water 
of  poor  quality  may  be  more  expen- 
sive than  good-quality  surface  water 
when  treatment  costs  are  included. 
Before  making  a  final  selection  of  a 
water  source,  the  water  should  be 
thoroughly  analyzed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cheapest 
source  is  shallow  wells,  then  rivers 
and  streams.  Surface  storage  is 
usually  the  most  expensive  if  a  dam 
has  to  be  constructed.  Deep-well 
water  costs  vary  with  the  well's 
depth  and  diameter.  (IJ^) 

Nonmetro  Areas  Set  Pace 
For  Job  Gains  in  Pa. 

As  was  true  in  the  sixties  nation- 
ally— with  the  exception  of  the  West- 
ern U.S. — manufacturing  employ- 
ment grew  faster  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas  than  in  metropolitan  areas  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Manufacturng  employment  ex- 
panded 13.7  percent  in  small  com- 
munities   with    populations  under 


25,000  during  1960-66.  This  was  a 
much  faster  growth  rate  than  the  3.6 
percent  of  urban  areas  with  centers 
of  25,000  and  over. 

The  small  communities  acquired 
40  percent  of  the  77,913  new  jobs  in 
manufacturing  between  1960-66. 

Small  centers  in  the  western-met- 
ropolitan region  of  the  State  gained 
the  most — 17.3  percent,  or  11,546 
jobs.  They  were  followed  closely  by 
centers  in  the  central-nonmetropoli- 
tan  region,  with  17.2  percent.  Cen- 
ters in  the  eastern-metropolitan  re- 
gion had  a  growth  rate  of  7.4  per- 
cent. 

The  chief  growth  industries  in 
small  centers  were  metal  and  machi- 
nery industries — 6,800  new  jobs 
were  in  primary  metals  and  11,000 
in  machinery.  (10) 

Found:  A  Rural  Area 
With  Low  Hospital  Costs 

Where  incomes  are  low  and  popu- 
lations are  thinly  spread,  problems 
of  providing  good  medical  care  often 
become  difficult.  That's  typical  of 
rural  areas,  but  costs  of  medical  care 
are  lower  in  some  rural  areas  than  in 
others.  A  case  in  point:  the  regional 
hospital  network  in  the  Grand  Tra- 
verse Region  of  northwestern  Michi- 
gan. 

ERS  economists  did  a  study  of  the 
impact  of  this  region's  medical  sys- 
tem on  the  availability  and  distribu- 
tion of  hospital  beds ;  on  the  costs  of 
hospital  services;  and  on  the  amount 
and  quality  of  services  received  by 
rural  residents. 

Economists  found  that  the  Grand 
Traverse  Region's  ratio  of  hospital 
personnel  to  patients  was  about  the 
same  as  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in 
1967.  Length  of  patient  stay  was  also 
about  the  same.  But  the  hospitals' 
cost  per  patient  day  averaged  $48.76 
— $5.32  below  the  national  average. 

The  lower  cost  partly  reflects  the 
relatively  low  wage  scales  for  hospi- 
tal employees  in  rural  Michigan.  Of 
greater  significance,  however,  was 
that  each  of  the  region's  seven  hospi- 
tals was  available  to  all  patients  in 
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the  commuting  area,  thus  avoiding 
duplication  of  certain  services  and 
equipment. 

Through  a  multi-county  coopera- 
tive system,  hospitals  are  able  to  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  spare  beds 
kept  in  reserve  for  emergencies.  The 
Grand  Traverse  Region's  hospitals 
had  a  total  of  611  beds  in  1967.  Had 
each  of  the  hospitals  operated  inde- 
pendently, they  might  have  needed 
702  beds.  (15) 

Calif.  Growers  Advised 
To  Irrigate  With  Caution 

Crop  producers  in  California's  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Westside  stand  to 
sharply  increase  their  harvested 
acreage  with  the  development  of  a 
massive  irrigation  system  to  trans- 
port water  from  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. 

The  Westside  project,  a  new  eco- 
nomic study  concludes,  could  also 
saddle  growers  with  financial  prob- 
lems unless  farmers  carefully  assess 
market  conditions  before  planting 
large  areas  to  trees,  vines,  and  vege- 
tables. 

Water  deliveries  from  the  system 
began  in  1968.  By  1990  and  the  pro- 
ject's completion,  it's  anticipated 
that  producers  in  13  water  districts 
will  be  getting  their  water  from  the 
Westside  project.  Total  irrigated 
acreage  in  1990  is  estimated  at  1.2 
million  acres — a  31-percent  gain 
from  the  1970  level. 

With  a  dependable  supply  of  aque- 
duct water,  cultivation  of  vine  and 
orchard  crops  will  become  feasible  in 
areas  where  uncertainty  of  ground 
water  supplies  formerly  ruled  out 
such  long  term  capital  investments. 

Water  costs  range  from  $9  an  acre 
foot  in  one  district  to  $46  per  acre 
foot  in  another.  The  costs  of  elevat- 
ing and  transporting  the  water  long 
distances — in  some  cases  over  400 
miles — are  chargeable  to  the  grow- 
ers. 

In  the  face  of  high  water  costs, 
producers  will  find  that  many  field 
crops  aren't  profitable.  Large  water 
bills  may  well  influence  growers  to 


concentrate  on  production  of  spe- 
cialty crops,  such  as  tree  fruits,  nuts, 
and  other  crops  for  which  the  water 
cost  is  a  relatively  small  share  of 
crop  value. 

These  specialty  crops  are  expected 
to  account  for  over  25  percent  of  the 
Westside's  irrigated  land  by  1990, 
compared  with  4  percent  prior  to  the 
project.  Acreage  planted  to  trees  and 
vines  will  likely  be  20  to  25  times 
greater  than  at  present,  and  vegeta- 
ble acreage  may  increase  3  to  5 
times. 

Large-scale  conversion  to  specialty 
crops  poses  this  problem:  the  market 
for  these  items  is  relatively  narrow 
and  demand  is  not  expected  to  in- 
crease as  fast  as  output.  With  a  sud- 
den abundance  of  specialty  crops, 
prices  could  drop  sharply.  In  turn, 
growers  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
pay  the  water  costs. 

A  study  of  planting  intentions  in 
the  13  water  districts  indicates  that 
paying  for  the  water  project  is 
within  the  growers'  capacity  if 
prices  for  specialty  crops  remain  at 
current  levels.  But  if  overproduction 
drives  prices  down  by  5  to  10  per- 
cent, the  producers'  ability  to  pay 
would  be  reduced  by  40  percent.  (17) 

Experience  Counts 
In  Recreation  Game 

Outdoor  recreation  is  big  business 
in  Wisconsin.  It's  the  third  largest 
industry  after  manufacturing  and 
agriculture.  A  1966  study  found 
nearly  6,000  recreation  enterprises 
in  the  Badger  State. 

An  easy  industry  to  enter?  To  find 
out,  the  study  team  asked  a  related 
question  of  the  people  already  well 
established  in  the  recreation  field: 
"What  advantages  do  you  have  .  .  . 
over  a  person  trying  to  get  started?" 

Operators  of  the  recreation  enter- 
prises most  frequently  replied  that 
experience  was  their  chief  advan- 
tage. However,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
respondents  gave  "established  name, 
reputation,  and  clientele."  A  new- 
comer, the  study  team  concluded, 
would  be  at  a  definite  disadvantage 
until  he  got  a  name  for  himself. 


Desirable  location  was  also  often 
nentioned  as  being  an  advantage, 
particularly  by  operators  who  de- 
pended on  unpolluted  lakes  and 
istreams  for  their  recreation  enter- 
prise. Water  bodies  of  that  nature 
are  limited  in  Wisconsin  as  else- 
where. So  is  the  potential  for  creat- 
ing new  lakes. 

Other  barriers  to  entry  included: 
a  lack  of  information  about  how  to 
run  a  recreation  business ;  difficulty 
in  raising  funds  for  such  an  invest- 
ment ;  and  to  some  extent,  opposition 
by  the  local  residents  to  having  cer- 
tain types  of  recreation  enterprises 
in  their  areas.  (19) 

Crops  Cut  Wide  Swath 
In  Mississippi  Woods 

Unlike  other  areas  of  the  U.S.,  the 
Southern  Mississippi  Alluvial  Valley 
is  experiencing  rapid  and  extensive 
land  clearing  for  crop  use. 

In  1969  as  in  1950,  cropland  and 
forest  together  accounted  for  over 
four-fifths  of  the  region's  24  million 
acres,  taking  in  parts  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky. 

Since  1950,  there's  been  a  switch 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
main  categories  of  land  use.  An  ERS 
study  found  that  forest  had  48  per- 
cent of  the  total  area  in  1950,  but 
only  31  percent  by  1969. 

Conversely,  cropland's  share  went 
from  41  percent  in  1950  to  51  percent 
20  years  later.  Cropland  in  1969 
totaled  13.7  million  acres — up  3.7 
million.  The  area  in  forest  that  year 
was  7.5  million  acres — down  4  mil- 
lion from  1950. 

Land  was  cleared  at  particularly 
rapid  rates  along  the  western  margin 
of  the  study  border,  and  in  scattered 
counties  elsewhere.  From  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  area  of  several  addi- 
tional counties  and  parishes  was 
cleared.  Generally  these  counties 
were  adjacent  to  those  experiencing 
very  intensive  clearing  activity  or 
near  the  eastern  margin  of  the  study 
area  in  Mississippi.  Cropland  and 
forest  together  account  for  at  least 
85  percent  of  the  six-State  area.  (25) 
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The  Life  Story  of 

GROCERIES 


Meat  and  Fish 


Meat  is  the  leader  in  supermarket 
sales,  and  consumers  spend  about 
24  cents  out  of  their  supermarket 
dollar  on  it. 

However,  the  Rutgers  study  found 
a  number  of  improvements  could 
be  made  at  the  supermarket  to  in- 
sure customers  of  good  quality: 

•  Packages  be  stamped  with  the 
date  put  on  display  to  help  consum- 
ers in  home  storage  rotation. 

•  More  explicit  instructions  on 
use  and  storage  conditions  be  put 
on  meat  packages. 


•  A  5-year  plan  be  initiated  to 
lower  temperatures  in  retail  meat 
display  cases  to  28°F.  This  would 
substantially  enhance  shelf  quality 
of  fresh  meat. 

•  Canned  hams,  packaged  cold- 
cuts,  and  processed  products  in 
flexible  laminated  films  and  cans  be 
stored  at  refrigeration  temperature 
at  all  times. 

•  Fresh  poultry  and  fish  carry 
labels  stating  the  product  should  be 
used  within  1  day  of  purchase  and 
show  date  put  on  display. 

•  All  fish  that  is  frozen  and  then 
sold  as  fresh  be  so  labeled.  For 
reasons  of  nutrition,  flavor,  color, 
and  texture,  customers  should  be 
advised  not  to  refreeze  thawed  fish. 

•  Labels  on  ground  beef  should 
state  that  if  it  is  frozen  after  pur- 
chase, it  should  be  defrosted  at  re- 
frigerator temperatures  or  under 
running  cold  water.  It  should  not 
be  defrosted  at  room  temperature. 


Usually  the  only  problem  with 
bakery  supplies  and  products  is  that 
they  may  get  stale. 

There's  one  exception  to  this 
rule-of-thumb.  That's  bakery  goods 
with  fillings  added  after  the  pas- 
teurizing factor  of  cooking.  On 
these  items,  such  as  cream-filled 
pies  and  cakes,  the  Rutgers  report 
urges  sanitation  and  handling  reg- 
ulations be  established  to  guard 
against  bacterial  growth. 

The  study  further  recommends: 

•  All  such  dairy  and  synthetic 
cream-l'illed  eclairs,  pies,  and  cakes 
be  labeled  "Refrigerate  at  all  times 
and  consume  within  24  hours  of 
purchase." 


Bakery 
Goods 


•  Other  types  of  pies  be  labeled 
"Refrigerate  after  opening." 

•  All  bakery  items  carry  the  date 
put  on  display. 

•  Refrigerated  dough  show  an 
expiration  date  because  it  eventually 
loses  its  leavening  power  and  is 
normally  stored  at  40°F.  or  below. 


A  Rutgers  study  singles  out  gro- 
ceries and  tells  their  life  story — 
how  they're  cared  for  till  they 
reach  the  supermarket,  how  long 
they'll  last  at  home — and  recom- 
mends some  changes  take  place. ^ 

Unloading  the  grocery  bag,  a  shop- 
per may  make  a  mental  note  of  how 
long  he  can  safely  keep  the  ham- 
burger .  .  .  how  many  days  before 
the  bread  gets  stale  .  .  .  how  long  he 
can  store  the  milk. 

But  he  has  no  assurance  he's 
right.  From  one  shopping  trip  to  the 
next,  he  may  find  these  times  vary 
with  such  factors  as  the  sanitary 
conditions  and  temperatures  to 
which  his  groceries  were  exposed  be- 
fore he  bought  them,  and  the  materi- 
als used  in  their  processing  and 
packaging.  Potato  chips,  for  in- 
stance, may  become  stale  and  rancid 
within  1  week  in  one  type  of  wrap- 
per and  still  be  fresh  in  4  weeks  in 
another  type. 

A  new  Rutgers  University  study 
published  by  ERS  delves  into  all 
major  retail  food  categories  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  time  products  re- 
tain quality  and  types  of  date  label- 
ing that  would  better  assure  the  con- 
sumer of  foods  at  their  best. 

Volume  I  of  the  Rutgers  report 
recommends  that  food  processors 
mark  shipping  cartons  with  the  date 
of  manufacture  and  that  retailers 
mark  the  date  of  shelf  display  on  all 
consumer  packages. 

Going  back  to  that  shopper's  gro- 
cery bag,  the  report  recommends : 

—Ground  beef  packages  should 
show  date  and  time  of  wrapping;  be 
sold  within  24  hours  of  wrapping; 
and  state  on  the  package  that  it 
must  be  used  or  frozen  within  24 
hours  of  purchase. 

— Bread  should  show  the  date  of 
shelf  display  by  means  of  a  tag,  col- 
or-coded tie,  or  label,  and  the  code 
meaning  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
shopper. 

— Milk  cartons  should  be  stamped 


*  The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
survey  are  not  necessarily  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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by  the  retailer  to  show  the  day  and 
the  month  the  milk  went  on  display 
to  help  the  retailer  in  stock  rotation 
and  the  consumer  in  home  use. 

The  report  recommends  that  nei- 
ther an  expiration  date  (the  end  of 
the  product's  freshness  or  usable 
life)  nor  a  retail  pull  date  (the  last 
day  the  store  may  sell  a  product)  be 
put  on  packages.  This  is  because 
other  factors — such  as  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  item  has  been 
stored  and  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  it  was  prepared  and  shipped 
— are  more  important  in  determin- 
ing shelf  life  than  age  alone.  Food 
industry  spokesmen  have  said  such 
dating  would  encumber  the  store's 
rotating  procedure — shoppers  would 
seek  out  those  items  with  the  latest 
date  and  other  perfectly  acceptable 
products  would  accumulate.  An  expi- 
ration date  could  also  give  a  shopper 
a  false  sense  of  security  if  the  prod- 
uct had  not  been  handled  properly. 

In  general,  the  study  found  that 
health  hazards  from  prepackaged 
processed  foods  are  few.  Most  food 
quality  loss  is  aesthetic. 

Canning — whether  at  home  or 
commercially— was  still  rated  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  preserve  food.  Most 
canned  foods  are  sterilized  by  heat 
so  that  they  can  be  shipped  and 
stored  without  refrigeration.  The 
length  of  time  canned  goods  are 
good,  though,  can  be  shortened  if 
they  are  stored  at  high  tempera- 
tures. The  report  recommends  stor- 
age at  less  than  80°  F.  and  prefera- 
bly, less  than  72°  F.  One  industry 
source  recommended  that  canned 
goods  be  kept  no  longer  than  a  year 
in  the  home,  and  the  study  endorsed 
that  recommendation. 

Baby  food  was  singled  out  for 
close  scrutiny  because  of  the  sug- 
gested widespread  concern  by  the 
public.  The  study  team  found  the 
food  industry  used  good  quality  con- 
trol measures — both  in  testing  the 
foods  and  in  monitoring  them  in  the 
stores.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  the  date  of  shelf  display  be  put 
on  the  products  to  aid  consumers  and 
store  clerks  in  stock  rotation  and 
that  all  canned  formulated  baby 
foods  be  expiry  dated.  {20) 


Milk  and  milk  products  may  be 
potential  health  hazards  and  disease 
carriers  unless  careful  sanitary  pro- 
cessing methods  are  used. 

Bacterial  growth  and  souring  are 
usually  responsible  for  the  end  of 
the  shelf  life  of  milk  products. 

The  report  recommends  that: 

•  All  milk  and  dairy  products 
bear  the  date  put  on  display  to  help 
both  the  store  clerk  in  stock  rotation 
and  the  consumer  at  home. 

•  Pasteurized  milk  be  stored  at 
no  higher  than  45°F.  in  the  distribu- 
tor's transportation  equipment  and 
in  retail  outlets. 

Ice  cream,  to  retain  top  quality, 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  -10°F 
and  never  above  0°F,  even  if  it  is 
difficult  to  scoop  when  hard.  Dis- 
ease-bearing organisms  don't  grow 
at  temperatures  below  32°F.,  but 
deterioration  will  occur  in  loss  of 


Milk  and  Dairy 
Products 


texture  and  cause  crystallization. 

The  study  also  points  out  that 
putting  a  date  of  processing  on  milk 
containers  will  not  assure  the  cus- 
tomer of  quality.  Milk  processed 
under  borderline  sanitary  conditions 
may  be  "fresher"  but  not  up  to  the 
quality  of  older  milk  prepared  under 
higher  standards.  The  Milk  Industry 
Foundation  in  a  report  quoted  in 
the  study  stated  that  properly  pas- 
teurized milk  may  show  no  increase 
in  bacterial  levels  for  at  least  20 
days  if  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained at  40°F.  or  below. 


Frozen  Foods 


A  lot  of  frozen  foods  could  last 
for  years  if  they've  been  prepared 
under  good  sanitary  standards  and 
stored  below  zero. 

However,  if  they're  not  properly 
handled,  they  can  deteriorate  rap- 
idly. Natural  warnings  of  loss  of 
color  and  flavor  are  apparent, 
though,  when  the  foods  begin  to 
deteriorate. 

The  frozen  food  department  is 
one  in  which  the  Rutgers  report, 
commissioned  by  the  Health  De- 
partment of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, recommends  a  number  of 
changes. 

•  Future     supermarket  layouts 


should  be  such  that  the  shopper 
can  easily  pick  up  frozen  foods  as 
the  last  item  on  the  list. 

•  Bags,  similar  to  those  for  ice 
cream,  should  be  provided  close  to 
the  frozen  food  display.  Thus,  the 
shopper  can  protect  foods  from 
quality  losses  due  to  temperature 
increases  as  the  food  goes  from 
store  to  home. 

•  The  package  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  date  put  on  dis- 
play to  help  the  buyer  rotate  the 
foods  at  home. 

•  Warnings  such  as  bells  or 
alarms  should  be  put  on  all  ware- 
houses and  transportation  equip- 
ment and  retail  cabinets  to  signify 
if  temperatures  reach  above  zero. 

•  Replacement  cabinets  in  stores 
should  be  vertical  with  doors  and 
fitted  air  curtains  to  reduce  mis- 
handling by  retailers  and  consum- 
ers. Temperature  recommended  is 
zero,  or  preferably,  -5°F. 

•  Present  open-top  freezer  cab- 
inets should  have  plastic,  rolltop 
covers  for  overnight  temperature 
control.  Air-curtain  types  may  be 
exempted. 
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Faced  with  a  rapidly  expanding 
population  and  limited  farming 
area,  this  small  country  seeks  in 
its  agricultural  policy  to  increase 
food  and  crop  production  though 
improved     farming  practices. 

What  is  agriculture  like  in  the 
smallest  country  on  the  American 
mainland  ? 

Along  the  coastline  are  cotton, 
sugarcane,  and  coconuts.  Along  the 
plateaus  are  farms  that  supply  crops 


for  domestic  use.  And  in  the  rugged 
uplands  are  the  coffee  trees  that 
produce  its  most  famous  product. 

The  country  is  El  Salvador,  and 
despite  its  smallness — slightly  larger 
than  New  Jersey — it  is  sixth  among 
all  Nations  in  the  amount  of  coffee 
it  exports — nearly  2  million  bags  in 
1970. 

El  Salvador  is  unique  among  most 
Latin  American  countries  in  that  it 
uses  just  about  all  of  its  land.  Three- 
fourths  of  it  is  in  agriculture.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  the  fast-expanding 


population,  government  and  outside 
technical  assistance  are  aimed  at  im- 
proving farm  practices  for  higher 
yields.  An  example:  mass  fertilizer 
use  demonstrations  for  corn  given  in 
1965  under  U.  S.  AID  sponsorship 
resulted  in  sharply  increased  produc- 
tion and  lower  prices  for  consumers. 

The  government's  general  agricul- 
tural policies  are  (1)  to  expand  pro- 
duction of  basic  food  crops  to  feed 
the  rapidly  growing  population  and 
(2)  to  improve  living  conditions  for 
the    thousands    of    small  farmers 
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whose  farms  are  less  than  1  hectare 
in  size  (1  hectare  =  2.5  acres). 
Nearly  half  of  the  country's  227,000 
farms  in  1961  (latest  available  data) 
were  in  this  category. 

El  Salvador's  biggest  problem  is 
its  large  and  growing  population. 
With  an  estimated  3.3  million  people, 
it  is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  on  the  entire  mainland  of 
America,  and  its  growth  rate  has 
been  steady  at  3.4  percent  annually. 
In  the  past,  Salvadoreans  eased  popu- 
lation pressure  by  migrating  to 
neighboring  countries,  particularly 
Honduras.  But  migration  ended  in 
1969  after  armed  conflict  with 
Honduras. 

Unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment are  high  because  the  population 
is  increasing  faster  than  new  jobs. 
Unemployment  ranges  between  5  and 
20  percent,  with  peak  employment 
during  the  harvest  season  from  No- 
vember through  February. 

Three  crops — grown  chiefly  for  ex- 
port— dominate  the  country's  agri- 
culture: coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar.  In 
1961  nearly  36,000  (16  percent)  of 
the  country's  227,000  farms  produced 
coffee.  The  larger  farms  (20  to  2,500 
hectares)  represent  10  percent  of  all 
coffee  farms  and  produce  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  crop.  The  large 
farms  on  the  best  land  are  passed 
down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  the  rugged  up- 
lands and  is  dependent  on  hand  labor 
because  of  the  terrain.  The  coffee 
industry  is  the  largest  employer  in 
El  Salvador,  with  some  300,000  per- 
sons— about  30  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  At  harvest  time,  that  figure 
doubles.  In  all,  agriculture  accounts 
for  about  60  percent  of  the  labor 
force. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  the  fertile 
coastal  plains  and  river  valleys  with 


the  aid  of  modern  farming  tech- 
niques. Yields  compare  favorably 
with  neighboring  countries  and  ex- 
ceed the  average  in  the  United 
States. 

Sugarcane  is  milled  and  exported, 
principally  to  the  United  States,  but 
domestic  use  of  sugar  is  on  the  rise 
with  the  population  increase,  higher 
living  standards,  and  increased  use 
by  processed  food  and  beverage  in- 
dustries. 


From  Tree  to  Grounds 

The  average  American  has 
about  12  coffee  trees  working  for 
him  somewhere  in  the  world. 

Major  consumers  of  coffee, 
Americans  down  about  40  percent 
of  the  world  supply  at  an  average 
rate  of  2%  cups  a  day  per  person. 
The  major  producing  countries 
are  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

The  trees — actually  they're 
evergreen  shrubs — come  into  com- 
mercial production  when  they're 
from  3  to  5  years  old.  Although 
they'd  grow  up  to  20  feet  tall, 
they're  usually  pruned  to  pro- 
duce higher  yields  and  facilitate 
harvesting. 

The  flower  of  the  tree  is  much 
like  the  delicate  and  fragrant 
orange  blossom.  The  fruit  usually 
ripens  from  7  to  9  months  after 
flowering.  From  a  light  green 
color,  the  fruit  gradually  ripens 
to  a  deep  red.  Inside  are  two 
coffee  beans. 

The  fruit  is  usually  hand- 
picked.  In  Brazil,  however,  it  is 
allowed  to  ripen  and  fall  to  the 
ground  before  harvesting. 

There  are  two  principal  ways 
of  processing  the  harvested  fruit, 
the  so-called  "wet"  method  where 
the  outer  pulp  is  removed  and 
the  beans  fermented  and  then 
washed  and  dried  and  the  "dry" 
where  the  fruit  is  simply  dried 
and  then  hulled. 

From  there,  the  beans  are 
roasted  to  their  typical  brown 
color  and  aroma.  All  that's  left  is 
grinding  .  .  .  and  perking.  (26) 


Corn,  beans,  rice,  and  sorghum  are 
the  basic  ingredients  in  the  diets  of 
most  Salvadoreans.  The  combined 
value  of  these  crops  is  second  only 
to  that  of  coffee. 

The  average  Salvadorean's  daily 
food  consumption  was  estimated  at 
1,840  calories  in  1966,  and  was  well 
below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Central 
Americans.  The  usual  minimum 
standard  for  that  part  of  the  world 
is  2,450  calories. 

The  many  workers  who  do  not  own 
land  farm  as  squatters  or  under  ar- 
rangements with  the  landowner. 
Many  also  are  migrant  farm  work- 
ers. They  usually  produce  enough 
basic  food  for  their  families. 

The  country,  through  agrarian  re- 
form, seeks  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  by  subdividing  large 
estates  and  by  parcelling  out  public 
and  idle  land  to  landless  rural  people. 
In  1962,  the  Rural  Colonization  Insti- 
tute, which  implements  the  program, 
divided  more  than  30,000  hectares 
among  nearly  6,000  families. 

A  supervised  credit  program  was 
initiated  by  the  government  in  1961 
to  help  small  farmers  who  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  credit.  From  1962 
through  late  1969,  over  31,000  loans 
were  made,  with  a  total  value  of 
516.5  million.  In  1965,  a  sampling  of 
10  percent  of  the  borrowers  showed 
their  total  gross  value  of  agricul- 
tural products  had  increased  96  per- 
cent since  the  start  of  the  credit 
program.  Average  size  of  farm  unit 
increased  by  nearly  a  fourth,  and  in- 
come per  unit  by  one  half. 

In  foreign  trade,  El  Salvador's  ex- 
ports total  more  than  $200  million 
annually,  and  the  value  of  its  imports 
is  about  the  same.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucts account  for  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  export  value  and  15-18  per- 
cent of  the  total  import  value. 
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Germany  is  the  leading  market  for 
El  Salvador's  coffee,  importing  $40.8 
million  worth  in  1968  compared  with 
$25.7  million  imported  by  the  United 
States.  Japan  is  El  Salvador's  best 
market  for  cotton,  and  takes  about 
90  percent  of  the  crop.  The  U.S.  is  its 
major  market  for  sugar. 

The  U.S.  also  imports  soluble 
coffee,  sesame  seed,  cotton  linters 
and  crude  animal  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts. Its  chief  exports  to  El  Salvador 
are  dairy  products,  wheat,  animal 
feed,  soybeans,  animal  and  vegetable 
fats  and  oils,  and  miscellaneous  food 
preparations.  Value  of  exports  has 
increased  from  a  $6.4  million  aver- 
age for  1960-64  to  $11.5  in  1970. 

El  Salvador  imports  most  of  its 
wheat  from  the  U.S. — $3.3  million 
out  of  a  total  of  $3.4  million  in  1968. 
With  the  rising  standard  of  living, 
local  consumption  of  wheat  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  increase. 

El  Salvador  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  (CACM) 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  imports  and 
exports  within  the  CACM.  {21) 

German  Food  Stores: 
The  Space  Savers 

In  one  respect,  the  supermarkets 
of  West  Germany  are  like  cathedrals 
.  .  ,  they're  built  to  last  for  centu- 
ries. The  analogy  ends  there,  for 
German  chain  stores  are  generally 
cramped  places  to  visit.  They  aver- 
age about  5,700  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  or  some  3,800  fewer  than  U.S. 
supermarkets. 

Main  reasons  are  that  Germany's 
higher  construction  costs  (roughly 
double  those  of  the  U.S.)  encourage 
economy  in  use  of  store  space,  and 
lower  wages  encourage  greater  use 
of  labor. 

Both  the  German  and  American 
food  chains  have  about  the  same 
gross  operating  margins — around 
20-22  percent  of  gross  sales.  Ameri- 
can chains  get  far  higher  productiv- 
ity (sales)  per  worker,  but  German 
chains  use  their  costly  space  so  as  to 
get  far  higher  sales  per  square  foot, 
U.S.  stores  also  give  more  cus- 
tomer services,  including  attractive 
surroundings  in  which  to  shop,  and  a 


wider  assortment  of  merchandise.  In 
Germany,  the  stores  have  narrow 
aisles  and  feature  relatively  few 
units  of  products  on  the  shelves. 
Such  store  practices  impede  cus- 
tomer movement  through  the  stores 
and  raise  costs  to  stock  shelves.  (22) 

Cotton  Losing  Favor 
With  Brazilian  Farmers 

Cotton,  a  major  cash  crop  in  Bra- 
zil, is  losing  its  luster  among  farm- 
ers in  that  country.  Low  yields,  ris- 
ing production  costs,  and  adverse 
weather  are  diverting  producers'  in- 
terest to  alternative  crops  such  as 
soybeans,  peanuts,  and  corn. 

Weatherwise,  Brazil's  cotton  crop 


in  the  Northeast  suffered  severe 
drought  damage  in  1970.  In  the 
South,  growers  got  too  much  rain  in 
1970,  and  too  little  this  year  during 
the  growing  season. 

Total  production  in  1971,  at 
535,000  metric  tons  (lint  basis) ,  was 
off  only  8  percent  from  1970.  But 
this  confirms  for  a  second  year  in  a 
row  the  farmers'  disenchantment 
with  cotton,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port. 

Brazil's  cotton  exports,  largest  in 
South  America,  reached  a  record 
439,000  tons  in  1969  and  posed  a 
competitive  threat  to  U.S.  exports. 
They  dropped  to   343,000   tons  in 

1970,  and  will  drop  even  further  in 

1971.  (2J^) 


AGRICULTURAL  OUTPUT  DIVERGES  IN  THE  U.S.  AND  EC 
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Agricultural  production  has  been  rising  steadily  in  both  the  European  Community  (EC) 
ond  the  United  States  since  the  mid-  1950's.   But  the  EC's  rate  of  gain  has  been 
steeper  than  ours. 

The  EC  index  of  farm  output  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  3.2  percent  a  year, 
compared  to  1.7  percent  for  the  United  States.  EC  form  output  stood  at  an 
index  of  144  in  1970  (  1952-56  =  100),  while  the  U.S.  index  was  123. 
Estimates  for  1971  for  the  Community  and  the  United  States  are  «  1 

147  and  131,  respectively.  / 
Government  policies  help  explain  the  divergence  in  the  trend  ^  / 

lines  shown  here.  ^  / 

When  the  EC  was  officially  set  up  in  1958,  agricultural 
efficiency  and  the  role  of  governments  in  support  of 
farmers  varied  widely  among  the  individual  countries 
of  the  EC.  It  became  necessary  to  unify  their 

agricultural  policies  by  establishing  a  Trend 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP). 
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The  CAP,  which  at  present 
oppltes  to  about  95  percent  of  the 
Community's  ogncultural  production, 
resulted  in  high  producer  prices  ond  in- 
creased protectionism.  The  policy  succeed- 
ed in  stimulating  greater  output  of  groin,  fruit  and 
vegetobles,  oilseeds,  ond  onimal  products.  In  some  cases, 
consideroble  surpluses  hove  developed. 
The  Umted  States  during  the  1960*s  tried  to  maintain  a  polrcy 
of  balancing  supply  and  demond,  ond  keeping  surpluses  at  an  accept- 
able level.   Thus,  the  average  rate  of  production  increose  in  the  U.S.  is  almost 
one-half  the  rote  of  the  EC.   (  EC  data  was  derived  by  weighting  country  indices  by  the 
relative  value  of  each  country's  agricultural  output  m  1952  -  56,  FAO  dato  was  used  for  1956-  70.  )  (  23  ) 
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OPEN-COUNTRY  IN  A  RELATIVELY 
AFFLUENT  AREA:  THE  EAST  NORTH 
CENTRAL  STATES.  Jeannette  Fitz- 
williams,  Economic  Development  Di- 
vision. AER  208. 

Incidence  of  poverty  v^as  found  to 
be  greatest  among  the  aged,  disabled, 
and  small  farmers  of  all  ages  v^ho 
relied  on  farming  as  a  major  source 
of  income. 

AGRICULTURAL  FINANCE  REVIEW. 
John  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  Farm  Production 
Economics  Division.  Vol.  32,  August 
1971. 

This  annual  publication  includes 
six  by-line  articles,  in  addition  to 
agricultural  finance  highlights  of  the 
year  and  a  book  review  section.  Arti- 
cles report  on  concepts  and  research 
in  a  broad  range  of  agricultural  fi- 
nance issues  as  they  relate  to  farm 
spending  and  management  pro- 
grams. 

MICRONAIRE  BLENDING  OF  ME- 
DIUM-STAPLE COTTONS— AN  ECO- 
NOMIC EVALUATION.  Preston  E. 
LaFerney  and  Henry  H.  Perkins,  Jr., 
Marketing  Economics  Division.  MRR 
935. 

This  report  compares  the  perform- 
ance of  blended  Micronaire  mixes  of 
cotton  with  that  of  natural  blends  of 
the  same  average  reading  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  feasibility  of  us- 
ing cottons  "discounted"  in  price  for 
high  or  low  Micronaire  readings. 

COSTS  AND  RETURNS :  NORTHWEST 
CATTLE  RANCHES,  1970.  Wylie  D. 
Goodsell  and  Macie  J.  Belfield,  Farm 
Production  Economics  Division.  FCR 
80. 

This  report  is  part  of  a  nationwide 
study  of  costs  and  returns  on  12 
types  of  commercial  farms  and 
ranches  in  selected  farming  regions. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  WAGE 
RATES  ON  FARM  ORGANIZATION 
AND  STRUCTURE  IN  SOUTHWEST 
VIRGINIA.  Farm  Production  Eco- 
nomics Division,  in  cooperation  with 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  Blacksburg,  Vir- 


The  publications  listed  here  are  is- 
sued by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  cooperatively  by  the 
State  universities  and  colleges.  Un- 
less otherwise  noted,  reports  listed 
here  and  under  Sources  are  pub- 
lished by  ERS.  Single  copies  are 
available  free  from  The  Farm  Index, 
OMS,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  20250.  State 
publications  (descriptions  below  in- 
clude name  of  experiment  station  or 
university  after  title)  may  be  ob- 
tained only  by  writing  to  the  issuing 
agencies  of  the  respective  States. 


Minitips  for  the  Consumer 

Looking  for  advice  or  helpful 
tips  on  selecting  a  house,  manag- 
ing money,  or  growing  a  minigar- 
den?  The  new  Consumer  Product 
Information  Index  is  a  good  place 
to  start. 

The  Index  lists  recent  govern- 
ment publications  on  buying,  us- 
ing, and  taking  care  of  a  host  of 
consumer  products.  Contents  of 
the  catalog  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral broad  categories,  including 
appliances,  automobiles,  budget- 
ing, child  care,  food,  health, 
housing,  and  landscaping. 

Over  150  publications  are  sum- 
marized. Many  are  free,  and  the 
others  carry  a  nominal  charge. 

Individual  publications  cover 
such  diverse  topics  as  selection  of 
lawn  seed,  safety  considerations 
in  buying  and  using  children's 
toys,  and  ways  the  consumer  can 
protect  himself  against  mail 
fraud. 

The  catalog  was  prepared 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Informa- 
tion Coordinating  Center.  The 
Center  was  recently  established 
at  President  Nixon's  request  as 
part  of  a  continuing  program  to 
develop  and  share  more  product 
information  with  the  American 
consumer. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Information  Index, 
write  the  Editor,  The  Farm  In- 
dex, OMS,  Room  1459,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250 


ginia.  RDB  63. 

This  study  was  conducted  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  farmers  using 
alternative  production  methods — es- 
pecially those  affected  by  changes  in 
prices  and  technology — and  for  those 
persons  engaged  in  developing  and 
administering  public  agricultural 
programs. 

RURAL  HOMEOWNERS'  USE  OF 
HOME  MORTGAGE  CREDIT  IN  THE 
OZARK  REGION,  1966.  Hugh  H.  Spur- 
lock,  Economic  Development  Divi- 
sion, in  cooperation  with  Arkansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Arkansas.  AER  211. 

This  study  indicates  rural  home 
buyers  have  limited  access  to  long 
term,  low-equity,  amortized  loans. 
Most  loans  were  made  by  local  banks, 
individuals,  and  a  wide  assortment 
of  minor  lenders. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  IN  NORTH- 
CENTRAL  NEW  MEXICO,  1967.  Rob- 
ert 0.  Coppedge,  J'Wayne  McArthur, 
and  William  R.  Summitt,  New 
Mexico  Resource  Conservation  Proj- 
ect, cooperating  with  Natural  Re- 
source Economics  Division.  ERS  483. 

This  report  provides  data  about 
recreation  and  recreational  re- 
source use  for  north-central  New 
Mexico.  It  includes  the  tributary 
watersheds  of  the  Rio  Grande  from 
the  New  Mexico-Colorado  border  to 
about  25  miles  north  of  Albuquerque. 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATE  INDEXES 
FOR  HEAVY  GRAINS  1961-89.  T.  Q. 
Hutchinson  and  Ruth  Morrison, 
Marketing  Economics  Division.  ERS 
476. 

This  report  presents  indexes  re- 
flecting rates  charged  by  voyage- 
chartered  ships  carrying  heavy  grain 
cargoes.  All  indexes  showed  substan- 
tial annual  fluctuations  in  1961-69. 
Since  1965,  the  composite  index  has 
shown  a  declining  trend. 

THE  1971  AGRICULTURAL  DATA 
BOOK :  FOR  THE  FAR  EAST  AND 
OCEANIA,  Foreign  Regior'?!  Analy- 
sis Division.  ERS-For.  267  (Revised 
September  1971). 
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This  is  the  fifth  annual  Agricul- 
tural Data  Book  for  the  Far  East 
and  Oceania.  Published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  The  Far  East  and  Oceania 
Agricultural  Situation,  it  provides 
current  and  historical  data  on  pro- 
duction and  trade  of  agricultural 
products  by  the  countries  in  those 
areas. 

FOREIGN  GOLD  AND  EXCHANGE 
RESERVES:      CURRENT  TRENDS. 

Carolee  Santmyer,  Amalia  Velliani- 
tis,  and  0.  Halbert  Goolsby,  Foreign 
Development  and  Trade  Division. 
FGER  10. 

Total  free  world  reserves  ex- 
panded by  an  estimated  18  percent 
to  over  $91.8  billion  by  the  close  of 
1970.  World  exports,  at  $278  billion, 
were  up  14.2  percent,  and  imports, 
at  $288  billion,  rose  12.7  percent. 


Average  world  prices  for  the  exports 
of  less  developed  nations  advanced 
less  than  3  percent,  while  prices  of 
developed  country  exports  rose 
roughly  5  percent. 

HIGHWAY  IMPACTS  ON  INCOMES 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  OZARKS. 

John  A.  Kuehn,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Division,  and  Jerry  G.  West, 
University  of  Missouri.  ERS-488. 

Results  of  the  study  indicate  that 
highways  were  not  among  the  most 
critical  factors  in  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gion's development.  If  highways  are 
built,  those  that  would  best  serve  the 
area's  interests  are  two-lane  paved, 
State-numbered  roads  to  link  exist- 
ing National  routes,  and  paved 
county  roads  to  connect  outlying 
rural  areas  with  urban  centers. 


SELECTED  U.S.  CROP  BUDGETS: 
YIELDS,  INPUTS,  AND  VARIABLE 
COSTS.  VOL.  IV,  NORTHWEST  RE- 
GION. LeRoy  C.  Rude,  Farm  Produc- 
tion Economics  Division.  ERS  460. 

This  report  is  one  of  a  set  present- 
ing estimates  of  variable  costs  of 
producing  major  crops  in  the  North- 
west, Southeast,  North  Central, 
Great  Plains,  South  Central,  and 
Southwest  regions  of  the  U.S. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  JULY  1971 
FARM  INCOME  SITUATION:  FARM 
INCOME  STATE  ESTIMATES  1949- 
1970.  Economic  and  Statistical  Anal- 
ysis Division.  FIS  218  Supplement/ 
August  1971. 

The  detailed  State  estimates  in 
this  report  supplement  the  U.S.  and 
State  data  published  in  the  July  1971 
Farm  Income  Situation,  FIS-218. 
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state  publications  indicated  by  (*)  may  be  obtained  only  from  the  experi- 
ment station  or  university  cited.  Manuscripts  and  special  material  are  usually 
available  only  on  request  to  authors. 
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Economic  Trends 


Unit  or  1970  1971 

Item  Base  Period  1967      Year     Aug.       June       July  Aug. 


1967= 

=100 

1967: 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

1967= 

=100 

Dollars 
Dollars 
Dollars 
Percent 

1967 
Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 

Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 

1967  =  100 
Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 
Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 

Millions 
Millions 
Percent 
Hours 

Dollars 
1967  =  100 

Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 


—  110 

—  100 

—  118 

—  114 

—  114 

—  110 

—  96 

—  110.4 

—  110.0 

—  111.0 

—  112.0 

—  116.3 

—  114.9 

1,080  1,225 

414  480 

666  745 

38  39 

100  104 

42,693  49,231 

18,434  19,636 

24,259  29,595 

49.0  56.6 

34.8  40.9 

14.2  15.7 

—  7,174 

—  5,667 

—  '118 

—  '210.7 
793.9  974.1 
492.1  615.8 
116.6  135.3 
180.1  219.4 

5.2  3.6 


629.3  803.6 
26,151  30,381 
5,759  6,789 


74.4 

78.6 

3.8 

3.5 

3.8 

4.9 

40.6 

39.8 

2.83 

3.36 

107 

46,458  54,429 
84,563  100,476 
46,707  53,866 


109  113 

100  114 

115  113 

114  120 

114  119 

109  116 

96  94 

110.5  114.3 

110.2  113.9 

108.5  116.0 

112.9  114.9 

116.9  121.5 

115.9  119.2 

1,235  1,254 

477  479 

758  775 

39  38 


99  91 

3,901  3,702 

1,486  1,226 

2,415  2,476 

—  57.6 

—  42.8 

—  14.8 

531  607 

464  530 

'117  — 

'208.9  — 

—  1,043.1 

—  660.9 

—  152.4 

—  230.2 

—  5.0 

809.0  870.1 

30,781  33,310 

6,814  7,121 

78.5  78.4 

3.4  3.3 

5.1  5.6 

39.8  40.0 

3.37  3.57 

108  107 

55,644  58,988 

99,329  100,536 

54,932  57,009 


113  113 
111  108 

114  117 
120  120 
119  120 
116  116 

94  95 

114.6  114.9 

114.5  115.1 

113.4  113.2 

116.0  115.4 

121.8  122.2 

119.8  120.0 


1,263  1,264 

484  485 

779  779 

38  38 


101  106 

3,986  4,200 

1,609  1,700 

2,377  2,500 


579  546 
489  555 


—  '121 

—  '214.0 


859.2  868.0 

33,029  — 

7,167  — 

78.9  79.2 

3.4  3.4 

5.8  6.1 

40.0  39.9 

3.57  3.57 

106  105 

58,156  — 

100,358  — 

57,977  — 


Prices: 

Prices  received  by  farmers 
Crops 

Livestock  and  products 
!       Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 
■  Family  living  items 

Production  items 
Ratio  ' 

Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities 

Industrial  commodities 

Farm  products 

Processed  foods  and  feeds 
Consumer  price  index,  all  items 

Food 

j    Farm  Food  Market  Basket:  ^ 

I       Retail  cost 
Farm  value 
Farm-retail  spread 
Farmers'  share  of  retail  cost 
Farm  Income:^ 

Volume  of  farm  marketings 
Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
Crops 

Livestock  and  products 

Realized  gross  income* 

Farm  production  expenses'* 

Realized  net  income* 
Agricultural  Trade: 

Agricultural  exports 

Agricultural  imports 
Land  Values: 

Average  value  per  acre 

Total  value  of  farm  real  estate 
Gross  National  Product:  * 

Consumption 

Investment 

Government  expenditures 
Net  exports 

Income  and  Spending: ' 

Personal  income,  annual  rate 
Total  retail  sales,  monthly  rate 
Retail  sales  of  food  group,  monthly  rate 

Employment  and  Wages:  ^ 

Total  civilian  employment 
Agricultural 

Rate  of  unemployment 

Workweek  in  manufacturing 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing, 
unadjusted 
Industrial  Production: ' 
Manufacturers'  Shipments  and  Inventories:  ^ 

Total  shipments,  monthly  rate 

Total  inventories,  book  value  end  of  month 

Total  new  orders,  monthly  rate 

^  Ratio  of  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  index  of  prices 
paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates.  -  Average  annual  quantities 
j  of  farm  food  products  purchased  by  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical 
!  worker  households  (including  those  of  single  workers  living  alone)  in 
1959-61 — estimated  monthly.  ^  Annual  and  quarterly  data  are  on  50- 
State  basis.  *  Annual  rates  seasonally  adjusted  second  quarter.  ^  Sea- 
sonaUy  adjusted.   « As  of  November  1,  1970.      As  of  March  1,  1970 


s  As  of  March  1,  1971. 

Sources:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  (Farm  Income  Situation,  Market- 
ing and  Transportation  Situation,  Agricultural  Prices,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Trade  and  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Developments);  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce  (Current  Industrial  Reports,  Business  News  Re- 
ports, Advance  Retail  Sales  Report  and  Survey  of  Current  Business); 
and  U.S.  Dept.  of  i^aoor  (The  Liaoor  I'orce  and  Wholesale  Price  Index). 
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